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KENRICK OF UCHELDREF. 


Ricwarp Harri Kenrick of Nantclwyd in the parish of 
Llanelidan, in the Comot of Dogfeilin, and jure uxoris of 
Ucheldref, High Sheriff for county Merionydd in 1807, 
was the son and heir of Richard Kenrick, eldest son of 
Andrew Kenrick of Woore Manor in Shropshire, and 
of Cyrniogau in com. Denbigh, Esq., who died in 1653. 
Andrew Kenrick married Martha, daughter: and heiress 
of Eubule Thelwall of Nantclwyd, in the parish of 
Llanelidan, Esq., ab Thomas Thelwall of Nantclwyd, 
son and heir of Eubule Thelwall, who became possessed 
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of Nantclwyd by his marriage with Mary, daughter 
and heiress of William Parry of Pont y Gof (Nantclwyd), 
Esq., argént, three boars’ heads couped sable, armed. 
or. (See Tref Ruthin). This last ‘named ‘Eubule 
Thelwall was the second son (by Jane his wife, daughter 
of Edward Morgan of Gwylgref, or Golden Grove in 
Tegeingl) of John Thelwall of Bethafarn Park and 
Plas Coch, eldest son (by Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
and heiress of Robert ab John Wynn of Bryn Cynwrig), 
of John Thelwall ab John Wynn Thelwall’ ab John 
Thelwall of Bathafarn Park in the Parish of Llanrhudd 
in the comot of Coleigion in Dyffryn Clwyd, gules, on 
a fess or, inter three boars’ heads couped argent, three 
trefoils sable. 

The Kenricks of Nantclwyd descended from Sir 
David ab Cynwrig, standard bearer to the Black Prince 
during his wars in France. On his return to England, 
he, with a number of men, lost their way in a forest in 
Shropshire. He stuck his spear into the ground, and 
vowed to the Virgin that if she would show him the 
way out, he would build a church in her honour. They 
got out, and he built a church at a place called Ashley 
in that county ; and the history is substantiated by a 
painted glass window in the church which still remains. 
Sir David was the son of Cynwrig ab Gruffydd Fychan 
ab Gruffydd ab Einion ab Ednyfed, Lord of Broughton, 
who bore ermine a lion statant gardant, gules, the 
second son of Cynwrig ab Rhiwallon, Lord of Maelor 
Gymraeg. (See Archeologia Cambrensis, April, 1874, 
pp. 136 to 138.) By his wife Ermine, the daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Thomas Kyffin of Maenan Abbey 
and Belmont, Richard H. Kenrick, Esq., had, besides 
several daughters, three sons, Richard of Nantelwyd, 


4 John Wynn Thelwall married Jane, daughter of Thomas Grif- 
fiths ab Thomas Griffiths of Pant y Llwyndu in Tegeingl, descended 
from Ednowain Bendew, chief of one of the Noble Tribes, who bore, 
argent, a chevron inter three boars’ heads couped sable, tusked or. 
This family is now represented by Sir Pyers Mostyn of Talacre and 
Pant y Llwyndu, Bart. 
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Ucheldref, and Cyrniogau ; Thomas; and Henry Kyf- 
fin of Belmont, who all died unmarried ; and the estates 
of Nantclwyd, Ucheldref, and Cyrniogau were all sold. 
Of the daughters, Margaret died s.p., Elizabeth is now 
Kyffin of Belmont, and Harriet married Henry Hawar- 
den Fazakerly, Esq. 

The Kenricks became possessed of the Cyrniogau 
estate by the marriage of Richard Kenrick of Woore 
Manor, son of Andrew Kenrick, with Rebecca, daughter 
and. heiress of Maurice Gethin of Cyrniogau, high 
sheriff for county Denbigh, in 1667,’ son and heir of 
Maurice Gethin of PlasCyrniogau, son and heir of Robert 
Gethin, son and heir of Robert Wynn Gethin of Plas 
Cyrniogau, second son of Maurice Gethin, second son 
of Rhys ab Meredydd ab Tudor of Foelas, lineally 
descended from Marchweithian, Lord of Is Aled, who 
bore gules a lion rampant argent. Maurice Gethin, the 
second son of Rhys ab Meredydd of Foelas, had an 
elder son Cadwaladr, and to this Cadwaladr and _ his 
younger brother Robert Wynn Gethin, Henry VIII 
granted 16th March, 1545, the lands of Foelas, Cyr- 
niogau, and other lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
in the parish of Llanwith (Llannefydd), county Denbigh, 
being parcel of the township of Hiraethog, then lately 
belonging to the monastery of Conway, dissolved by Act 
of Parliament ; and among the rest of the tenements, 
etc., that of Tyddyn y Foelas, late in the tenure and 
occupation of Maurice ab Rhys ab Meredydd, to hold to 
them for the consideration of £98 4s., to hold as of the 
Manor of Hiraethog in free soccage by fealty only, and 
not in capite. On the 8th February, 1546, a deed of 
partition was executed between the brothers, whereby 
Calwaladr took Foelas, and Robert Wynn Gethin took 
Cyrniogau. These estates had been granted to the Cis- 
tercian monastery of Conway by Llewelyn ab Iorwerth, 

1 In the Calendar of State Papers for the year 1667, Jan. 9, is the 
following entry: ‘“‘ Whitehall. Dispensation for Maurice Gethin, 
High Sheriff for Denbighshire, to live out of the county, at his house 
at Islington, on account of his age (seventy years) and his ill health, 


he appointing sufficient deputy.” om 
1 
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Prince of Wales, by charter, dated 7th January, 1198. 
Rhys ab Meredydd, the ancestor of these two brothers, 
was one of the Welsh leaders at the battle of Bosworth, 
in 1485. When Sir William Brandon was prostrated 
by King Richard III, he was entrusted by the Earl of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII, with the British 
standard of the Red Dragon. At his death, he was 
buried in the church of Yspytty Ieuan, together with 
his wife Lowry, daughter and heiress of Howel, one of 
the sons of Gruffydd Goch, Lord of Rhos and Rhufoniog 
(argent a griffin passant gules), where their effigies still 
remain. Rhys, who with his descendants bore gules a 
lion rampant argent, holding in its paws a rose of the 
second seeded or, stem and leaves ppr., was the son of 
Meredydd ab Tudor’ ab Howel, ab Cynwrig Fychan ab 


1 Tudor ab Howel=Susannah, d. and heir of Meredydd ab Madog ab 
Ithel ab Ionas ab Hwfa ab Ithel Felyn 


Meredydd ab Tudor=Eva, d. of Ieuan ab Rhys Wynn ab David 

Lewis Dwnn, vol. ii, pp. 343-5; | Lloyd ab Goronwy Llwyd ab Y Penwyn. 

arl. MSS. 1971, 21977, fo. 64, | Gules, three boars’ heads erased in pale 
65 argent 





| 
Robert—Myfanwy, d. of Rhys ab Mereaydd-—-Lowry, d.and heir of Howel 
David ab Howel of Plas Iolyn ab Gruffydd Goch, lord of 
Coetmore . Rhos and Rhufoniog 





1| 2 3 4]. 5 

Howel P| d. of Robert L Rhys,=Margaret, Daiid wae 
Gethin. | David M.A.,2nd son,ac- | d. of Rhys waladr 

Harl. MS.1977 | Myddle- cording to Harl.| Lloyd of 

states that he| ton Hén MS. 1977 Gydros 

was the 3rd son 








1 2 
Ondwaladr of=Catherine, d. and coheir of John Lloyd Robert Gethin 
Foelas, High | ab William ab Rhys ab Gruffydd ab (Inquisition 
Sheriff for co. | Gwilym, of Plas y Nant in Gallt Mel- post mortem, 

Denbigh, ydon. Des, from Ednyfed Fychan taken 18th 

1548 | June, 1603) 








1| 2 | 
Robert Wynn Rhys Wynn of Giler Robert Wynn of Plas 
of Foelas Cerniogau 








1| aI 3 | 4 | 13 | 
David Elis Price Cadwaladr Richard Price,=Janet, d. of Elis Hugh, 
Price of Plas of Rhiwlas Abbot of Aber-|abHarriabCyn- an 
Tolyn, in Penllyn conwy. YPer-| wrigabIthel Abbot 
D.C.L. son Gwyn | Fychan of Ysgeifiog 


Thomas Wynn of Plas Newydd in Llanrwst. 
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Cynwrig ab Llywarch ab Heilyn Gloff ab Tyfid Farfog 
ab Tangno ab Ystrwyth ab Marchwystl ab March- 
weithian of Llys Llywarch, Lord of Is Aled, who bore 
gules a lion rampant argent. His lands were Carwed 
Fynydd, Din Cadfael, Prees, Berain, Llyweni, Gwytherin, 
and many other townships in Is Aled. Besides his son 
Maurice, Rhys ab Meredydd had a third son Sir Robert, 
chaplain and cross bearer to Cardinal Wolsey, who ob- 
tained the lands of Cwm Tir Mynach, formerly belong- 
ing to the cell of Moch Rhaiadr or Boch Rhaiadr, 
and now comprised in the estate of Plas yn Rhiwlas. 
These lands are situate in the parish of Llanycil, which 
was formerly a township in the parish of Llanfihangel 
in the comot of Migneint in Penllyn. Sir Robert, be- 
fore he had a grant of these lands, held them on lease 
for 66s. 8d. He likewise held on lease various lands 
and tenements in Penllyn, which had been granted to 
the Abbey of Basingwerk in Tegeingl, by Llewelyn ab 
Iorwerth, Prince of North Wales, and confirmed by his 
son and successor, Prince David, in 1240. We find 
from the Valor Ecclesiasticus, 26 Henry VIII, that 
Robert ab Rhys paid for these lands £1 16s. 8d. per 
annum. He lived at Plas Iolyn, and married Margaret, 
daughter of Rhys Lloyd of Gydros, by whom he had 
thirteen sons and four daughters. The second son was 
the notorious Ellis Price of Plas Iolyn, LL.D., who was 
generally known during his lifetime as the “ Doctor 
Goch”. -He obtained a grant from Queen Elizabeth in 
1560, of the manor and lands belonging to the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John, called from them Yspytty 
Ieuan, but formerly the name of the place was Dol 
Gynwal. Llewelyn ab Iorwerth, Prince of North 
Wales, endowed the hospital of St. John, at Dol Gyn- 
wal, with lands and privileges in 1190. 

William Parry of Nantclwyd, whose daughter and 
heiress, Mary, married Eubule Thelwall, was the son of 
Thomas Parry of Nantclwyd, the son of Simon Parry 
of Pont y Gof or Nantclwyd, seventh son of Thomas 
Parry Wynn of Pont y Gof or Nantclwyd, second son 
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of John ab Harri of Tref Rhuddin in the parish of 
Llanrhudd. The mother of William Parry was Grace, 
daughter (by Mary his wife, daughter of John Wynn 
Edwards of Cefn y Wern) of Robert Lloyd of Plas Is 
y Clawdd in Chirkland, coroner of Denbighshire. 





TREF RHUDDIN AND LLWYN YN. 
Hart. MS. 2299; Lewis Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 337. 


Cowryd ab Cadvan (Gwehelaeth Ceinmarch) ab Gaelawg Gawr ab== 

Iddig, lineally descended from Cadell Deyrnllug, King of Powys. 

Argent, three boars’ heads couped sable, tusked or, and langued | 
gules, for Cowryd ab Cadvan 





David of = Heilin= 
Ceinmarch | 
Iorwerth of= Torwerth= 
Ceinmarch 
David of == Llewelyn= 
Ceinmarch | | 





David Fychan= R d. of Bleddyn Liwyd ab Bleddyn Fychan, 
of Ceinmarch Extant | of Hafod Un Nos in the parish of Llangerniw, 
Dinbich. | ab Bleddyn ab Y Gwion ab Radfach ab Alser 
Villa de | ab Gwrgi ab Hedd Moelwynog, lord of Uwch 
Bryn | Aled. Sadle,a hart argent, attired and un- 

Lluarth | guled or 





Ieuan = Eva, d. of David ab loewesth Sais==Arddun, d. of Meredyda of 
of | Philip Goch, of Va- of Lianynys. Llewelyn Bryn Llu- 
Cein- | enor in Aber Rhiw, Or, 3 lions Fychan ab_ arth, ances- 
march | in Cedewain, ab couchant in | Llewelynab torofthe | 

Howel ab Llewelyn in pale sable | YnyroflIal Lloyds of 
a| ab Meilir Grug, 6 | Bryn Lluarth!' 





? John Lloyd of Bryn Lluarth, ab John Lloyd ab Ieuan Lloyd ab 
Rhys ab Llewelyn ab David ab Ieuan ab David ab Meredydd of 
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b| 
lord of Tref Gynon and Westbury. | 


and the Pryses 
Sable, three horses’ heads erased arg. 


of Llawesog! 





ibn, ux. Iolyn ab Ieuaf ab Madog ab Goronwy 

ab Iorwerth ab Caswallawn ab Hwfa ab Ithel 

Felyn. She married, secondly, Ednyfed ab Cyn- 

wrig Brawd ab Cynwrig Fychan ab Cynwrig, 
third son of Ednyfed Fychan 


Gruffydd Goch of Pentref Coch near Rhuddin. He built the =Mali, d. of 

church of Cytfylliog, in the commot of Llanerch, as a chapel of | Ieuan ab 

ease to Llanynys, which parish lies partly in the commot of | Gruffydd 

Llanerch, in the cantref of Dyffryn Clwyd, and partly in the | Llwyd 
commot of Ceinmeirch, in the cantref of Ystrad 


Tudor, ances- 
tor of the Lloyds 
of Plas Llan- 


yays 








--. ux. David 
Lloyd ab 
Gruffydd ab 
Cynwrig ab 
Bleddyn 
Llwyd of 
Hafod Un 
Nos 


Harri of Tref wet pF “rel d. of Richard ab Ienkyn ab Gruffydd ab 
Rhys 


Pe as David, Liisi 
Parson | d. of Cyn- of Ieuan Liwyd 
of Llan- | wrigab of Henblas in 
ynys Einion  Cyffylliog, an- 
Gethin - cestor of Wil- 
son Jones of 
Hartsheath and Gelli 
Gynnon, Esq.” 


Lleicu, ux. Llewelyn 
ab Iolyn ab Ieuaf ab 
Madog ab Goronwy 
ab Cynwrig ab Ior- 
werth ab Caswallawn 
ab Hwfa ab Ithel 
Felyn. (Arch. Camb., 
Jan. 1875, p. 36.) 








| 
Robert, married, first, 
Jane, d. of Rowland 
Egerton, by whom he 
had a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who married, Ist, 
Hercules Raeusffoi ; 


J oh ab 
Harri of 
Tref 
Rhudd 
Din 


| 
Janet, Richard=Elen,d.of Thomas 
a. of 


: Alan Ash- abHarri, 
Edward Thel- _—poolab vicar of 
wallabEubule Williamab  Llan- 
abSimonThel- Philipab ynys, 
wall of Plas y Hugh Ash- 0.s.p. 


Ward pool of Llan- 
dyrnog. Party 
per fess argent and gules, 


and 2ndly, William 
Bwras of Dalton. Ro- 
bert married, 2ndly, a 


thfee griffons’ heads 
countercharged 


daughter of Pyers Hope, Esq., 
by whom he had a son, Wil- 








liam Parry of London 





’ Bryn Liuarth: This family is now represented by the Mostyns of 
Llawesog and Segroed. See Arch. Camb., Oct. 1875, p. 326. 

1 John Pryse of Llawesog, ab Robert Pryse, son of Rhys ab 
Llewelyn of Bryn Lluarth. Robert Pryse, who was “Sergeant o’r 
Ewri’’(?), married Catherine, daughter and heiress of Maurice Kyffin 
of Maenan. 

2 Wilson Jones ab John Jones ab Maurice Jones ab Hugh Jones 
of Gelli Gynan, ab John ab Thomas ab Hugh ab David ab Ieuan 

‘Liwyd of Henblas in Cyffylliog, ab Elis ab Ieuan ab David ab Gruf- 
fydd Goch of Pentref Coch. 
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5,6,7 | T] 2] 


Edward, Lucy, ux. Harri Alice, ux. 
sp. Salusbury Goch, 

Edward, 
8 


John 
by whom shehad Wynn 
a son, David Ashpool of 


David, s.p, Salusbury Llandyrnog 


3 
im ux. Richard ab 
Rhys ab John, by whom 
she was mother of John 
Pryse of Derwen in the 
commot of Coleigion 





1 2 3] 
RichsrdMasy, d. of = re of Harri=Catherine,d. of 


John Griffith of 
Cichli in Tind- 
aethwy, son of 


Parry 
Wynn 
of Pont 


Parry 
of Tref 
Rhudd 


John Pryse? 
of Derwen. - 
Argent, six 


Reignallt ab 
Ieuan ab 
Einion 


Sir William Griffith of 
Penrhyn, Kat, 


Din. y Gof 
or Nant- 


clwyd 


bees ppr., 
3, 2, 1 





Bishan Annest 





Margaret 





Pe Tudor Lloyd, third son of John 
Lloyd of Plymog in Llanveris,and wife also 
of Ieuan Lloyd of Henblas in Cyffylliog 
1f— 3] 3] 4] 5] 6] 71 
John Thomas Richard, James Edward William Simon 
8. p. Ss ae 3 | 
Joan Gwen Blanch, s. p. 




















1 The descendants of Richard Parry are given here according to 
Lewys Dwnn ; but all of Richard’s children are stated in the Harl. 
MS. 2299 to have been the children of Thomas Parry Wynn ; and 
the children of Thomas Parry Wynn, as given by Lewys Dwnn, are 
not mentioned. , 

® John Pryse ab Richard ab Rhys ab John ab Maredydd ab Ieuaf 
Llwyd ab Llewelyn Goch ab leuaf Goch ab Ieuaf ab Madog ab 
Rhirid ab Adda ab Ieuaf ab Adda Fawr ab Adda Foel ab Llewelyn 
ab Bleddyn ab Maredydd ab Trahaiarn Goch of Emlyn, who bore, 
argent, six bees ppr., 3,2, 1. John Pryse married Gwen, daughter 
of Ffoulk Salusbury of Tref Rhuddin, third son of Pyers Salusbury 
of Bachymbyd. 

3 Margaret married, secondly, William Lloyd of Tref Rhuddin, 
son of Ieuan Llwyd Hynaf, illegitimate son of Tudor ab Robert 
Fychan of Berain in Llanufydd, by whom she had two daughters, 
coheirs, viz., Anne, ux. George Langford, fifth son (by Elizabeth, 
his wife, daughter of Richard Parry of Tref Rhuddin) of Richard 
Langford of Tref Rhuddin and Trefalun, High Sheriff for co. Den- 
bigh in 1640 ; and Barbara, the other coheir of William Lloyd, who 
married John ab Robert Jones of Pont Gruffydd. 
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| 
1 2 
Sime Parry Gwr,—Jane, d. of Gabricl Parry==Mary, eldest d.of Edward 
or Gyfraith, ob. JohnThel- Bach, D.D.! | Pryse of Llwyn Yn, near 
7th July, 1627. wall of (Harl. MS. | Ruthin, High Sheriff for 
(Harl. MS, 2299.) Llanrhudd 2299.) co. Denbigh, 1627; and 
| coheir of her brother, 
John Pryse, of Llwyn Yn 
3 | 1| 2 | 3 | 
Daniel Elizabeth,? ux. Richard Langford Dorothy, Grace, ux. 
Parry of Tref Rhuddin and Tref Alun, ux.Robt. Pyers 
High Sheriff for co. Denbigh, 1640, abRichard Mule of 
He died in 1643. Gules, a of Bach Ruthin. 
shoveler argent, membered or Eirig® Sable, two 
lions rampt. in fess arg. 
William Parry=Catherine,d.and heiress of Roger Holland, of Hendref Fawr 
of Llwyn Yn | in the parish of Abergeleu, son of Roger Holland of Hen- 
& Llanrhudd, | dref Fawr, High Sheriff for co. Denbigh in 1634, who died 
High Sheriff | in 1640; son and heir of Daniel Holland of Hendref Fawr, 
for co. Denbigh | and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Maurice Kyffin. She 
in 1668. died in 1705, and was buried in Abergeleu Church, where 
Married, 1643 | a monument is erected to her memory. Azure, semé of 
fleur-de-lys, a lion rampant gardant argent 




















David ess of Liwyn. elem heiress=John Roberts, of Hafod y Bwch 
Yn, High Sheriff forco. of Liwyn Yn and | in the parish of Wrexham, and 
Denbigh in 1695 and MHendref Fawr, | of Plas Newydd, High Sheriff 
1697; ob.at Llwyn Yn, married in 1693; | for co. Denbigh, 1705, and M.P. 
1706, 8. p. cb. at Plas New- | for the Denbigh Boroughs in 
ydd, near Ruthin, in 1721 | 1710-15. £rmine, a lion rampt. 





sable 





1 “Gabriel Parry, A.M., nephew of Bishop Parry; Head Master 
of Ruthin School, 1607; S. R. Llanrhaidr yn Mochnant, 1608; V. 
Henllan, 1609; V. Abergele, 1613; S. R. Llansannan, 1616; S. R. 
Llansantffraid yn Mechain, 1617; R. Llangynhafal and Precentor 
of Bangor, 1632.”—Hist. of the Diocese of St. Asaph, by the Rev. 
D. R. Thomas, M.A. 

2 On an escutcheon at Trefalun (General Townshend’s), painted 
on wood, are the arms of Langford, gules, a shoveler argent, impal- 
ing arms; quarterly, lst and 4th, argent, three boars’ heads sable ; 
2nd and 8rd, sable, three horses’ heads erased argent,—with this 
inscription: ‘Elizabeth, wife of Richard Langford, of Trevalyn, 
Esquire, deceased on the twelvth day of December, An’ D’ni 1657, 
being aged 78 years, and having had 20 children.” She died at 
Chester, and was buried at Gresford. Trefalun is one of the town- 
ships in the manor of Burton, or Morton as it is called in Welsh. 
This manor contains the townships of Burton or Morton and Llai, 
which were granted to Sanddef Hardd ; the townships of Trefalun 
and Y Groesfordd, which were granted to Eunydd, lord of Dyffryn 
Clwyd; and the township of Gwersyllt. 

3 Robert ab Richard’s mother was Annet, daughter and heiress 
of John ab Gruffydd Lloyd of Bacheirig. 
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Catherine seit heiress of Hafod y Bwch, Llwyn Yn, and Hendref Fawr, 

married, in 1714, to Humphrey Parry of Pwll Halawg and Llanrhaiadr Hall, 

Esq. Ob. 1751. (See Arch. Camb., July, 1875, Pwll Halawg.) Besides 

Catherine, John Roberts had issue, three sons: 1, Hugh, born in 1694, ob. 

8. p.; 2, David, ob. s. p.; and 3, Roger, ob. s.y. He had two daughters, 
viz., the above named Catherine and Anne. 


The following is the inscription on the tomb of Mrs. 
Parry of Llwyn Yn, in Abergeleu Church: “Here is 
interred the body of Catherine, daughter and heir of 
Roger Holland of Hendrefawr,. county Denbigh, Esq., 
and relict of William Parry of Llwyn Ynn, county 
Denbigh, Esq., by whom she had issue six sons and five 
daughters, whereof two survived her only,—David 
Parry, late of Llwyn Ynn, Esq., and Susannah, married 
to John Roberts of Hafod y Bwch, county Denbigh, 
Esq., ob. 1705.” 

The above named John Roberts, was the son and 
heir of Hugh Roberts, of Hafod y Bwch, and Anne, 
his wife, daughter and heiress of Richard Wynn of 
Plas Newydd, Esq., who I believe was a son of Thomas 
Wynn ab Thomas Wynn of Plas Newydd in Llanrwst, 
son of Richard, Abbot of Aberconwy, who, according to 
the Add. MS. 15,017, at the time of the change of the 
faith, married, and became parson of Cerrig y Drudion. 
This same MS. states that this Richard, who was called 
““Y Person Gwyn”, was the fourth son of Rhys ab 
Meredydd, the standard bearer to Henry VII, but 
Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, 343-4, and the Harl. MS. 1,977, 
state that he was the fourth son of Sir Robert ab Rhys, 
chaplain to Cardinal Wolsey, who also married after 
the change of religion and the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, and consequently, that he was born five and 
twenty years after the dissolution of the monasteries, 
_ and yet was Abbot of Aberconwy. I think, therefore, 

that the Add. MS. 15,017, must be correct in what it 
states relative to this Richard (see page 168). 
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LLWYN YN IN THE TOWNSHIP OF EYARTH, AND CAER 
DDINOG! IN LLANFAIR DYFFRYN CLWYD. 


Harl. M8. 1969. 


Edwin ab Goronwy, Prince=Ewerydd, sister of Bleddyn ab Cynfyn, Prince 

of Tegeing]. Argent,across | of Powys, and daughter of Cynfyn ab Gwrys- 

flory, engrailed sable, inter | tan ab Gwaethfoed, lord of Cibwyr in Gwent. 

four Cornish choughs ppr. | Vert, a lion rampant argent, head, feet, and 
Slain, 1073 and tail, imbrued 


Owain ab Edwin, elected Prince of North Wales=Morfydd, d. of Goronwy 
in 1096. Died of consumption in 1103. Gules, | ab Ednowain Bendew, of 
three men’s legs conjoined at the thighs, in tri- | Llys Coed y Mynydd in 
angle, argent. See Arch. Camb., July, 1875, | Bodvari, chief of one of 
pp. 227-9 the Noble Tribes 

2nd son | 1| 3 
Meilir, slain by= Goronwy=Genilles,d. Llewelyn, ancestor of Madog 
Cadwallon ab | of Hoedliw Ddu of Copa’r Goleuni (Arch. 
Gruffydd ab ab Ithel ab Camd., July, 1875, p. 234), 
Cynan in 1125 Edryd Lloyds of Pentref Hobyn, the 
Edwardses of Coed y Llai and 
| Rhual (idem, p. 232), Edwards 
Goron-== David,ancestor Cadwgan,an- of Crogen Iddon and Gallt y 
wy of the Ed- cestor of the Celyn, Griffiths of Garn in Rhu- 
| wardses of Stan- Lloydsof | voniog, Wynns of Llangynha- 





David= stayinthe HerseddFern fal,? and Gruffydd Hughes of 
manorofY and Llwyn Yn. Llanfair, Deputy to the Office 
| Glewysegl (Arch. Camb., of Arms* 
Gruffydd= _ in July, 1875, pp. 229-32) 
} Maelor Gymraeg 





1 From information received from the Rev. the Warden of Ruthin 
I find that there is now no place known as Caer Ddinog in the parish 
of Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd; but that there is a place called Caer 
Ddineu, which lies in the townships of Trewyr and Bodlowydd, in 
the parish of Llanelidan. 

2 Edward Wynn of Llangynhafal, ab Richard Wynn ab John 
Wynn ab Robert ab Gruffydd ab Llewelyn ab Einion ab Madog ab 
Torwerth ab Madog Goch ab Heilin Fychan ab Heilin ab Ieuaf ab 
Gruffydd ab Llewelyn ab Owain ab Edwyn. 

8 Gruffydd Hughes ab Hugh ab Richard ab Rhys ab Llewelyn, 
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| 
Howel=Lucy, d. of Iolyn ab Ieuan ab Llewelyn of Bodanwydog 
in Ial 
Gruffydd—Agnes, d. of Ienkyn Goch ab Cynwrig ab Madog ab 
‘| Gruffyad of Garth Gynan in Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd 





Didibedeseilien, d. of Ieuan ab Llewelyn Fychan of Llys y Cil, or Llan- 
veris, ab Iolyn ab Ithel 
John Wynn=Janet, d. and coheir of David ab Gruffydd, one of the sons of 
Ieuan ab David ab Cynwrig ab Ieuan ab Gruffydd ab Madog 
Ddu of Copa’r Goleuni. See Arch. Camb., July, 1875, p. 234, 
Y Nercwys. Palii of six — argent and sable, for Madog 
u ’ 








Rhys. He bore=Elizabeth, d. of Pyers Salusbury ae ES 
his mother’s of Bachymbyd and of Rag, in d. of Gruffydd 
coat of arms in | right of his wife, Margaret Wen, ab Twna! of Tref 
the first quarter | daughter and sole heir of Ieuan Eyarth in Llan- 
instead of his | ab Howel ab Rhys ab David, lord fair Dyffryn 
father’s.. See | of Rig. Descended from Owain Clwyd 
Lewys Dwnn, Brogyntyn 
vol. ii, p. 349, l | { | 
Kaerddinog | Lowri married, Gwen,ux. Elizabeth, Ann, Maud,ux. 
lst, Jenkyn ab Rhys,3rd ux.Robert ux. Ist, John 
Elis ; 2ndly, son of Wynn ab Thos. Wynn ab 
William? ab Madog Goch, Gruffydd Edward ab Sander ; 
of Fron Deg, near Wrexham ab Twna Lloydof Gruf- 2ndly, 
of Tref Tal fydd Ieuan ab 
Eyarth David ab 
| Gruffydd 

















1 2 
J oh ab=Mary, d. of the Baron altdwe, d. of niente, d. 
Rhys of | Lewys ab Owain of | Gruffydd ab | of Willi- 
Caer | Cwrt Plas yn Dref, Dolgellau, | Maurice am ab 
Ddinog | who was murdered at Dugoed | David 
Mawddwy, 11th Oct., 1555 | 
Hugh 





| 
Thomas Dorothy 





| | 
Catherine, Margaret, ux. Hugh a Pe J dines inn 
ux. Rhys Dolben. Sable,ahel- ux. John ab ux. ux. 
ab Ieuan met closed, inter 3  Robertab John Thomas 
Llwyd _ pheons pointed to the John Thelwall ab 
centre, argent Thomas 








one of the sons of Belyn of Nercwys, son of David ab Cynwrig ab 
Ieuan ab Gruffydd ab Madog Ddu of Copa’r Goleuni. Gruffydd 
Hughes married Margaret, daughter of John ab Roger of Llys y Cil 
or Llanveris, by whom he had a son, Robert. (Harl. MS. 1969.) 

1 Twna was the son of Ieuan, younger son of Gruffydd ab Rhys, 
third son of Madog Lloyd of Bryncunallt, who added a border gules 
to his paternal arms, eldest son and heir of Iorwerth Foel, lord of 
Chirk, Maelor Saesneg, and Nanheudwy, and was the ancestor of 
the Wynns of Tref Eyarth. 

? William had issue by his wife, Lowri, two sons, John ab Wil- 
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=Susan, sister of Godfrey Rilys J shn=Elen, d. of Thotaas 

Goodman, D.D., Bishop of Gabriel 

Gloucester, and d. of Godfrey Goodman, Goodman 

3rd son of Edward Goodman ab Thomas ab Edward ab Thomas 

ab Edward ab John Goodman of Rhuddin. Party per pale, 

ermine and erminois, an eagle displayed with two heads or, on 
a canton azure, a martlet of the third! 











Agnes, ux. Gwen, ux. Joan, Jane, i” John Cathe- Mar. 

Robert ab Richard ux. Davies, D.D., rine,ux. garet, 

Morgan ab Parry, Hugh vicar of Mall- Evan ob.s.p. 
Robert ab Ey, Jones wyd, authorof Morgan, 

Morgan of Bishop of the Welsh Dic- B.D., parson of 

Llanaber St. Asaph tionary. He wasanative Llanveris,1616. 

of the parish of Llanferis, See Hist. of the 

in the manor of Llys y CilinIal Diocese of St. 
Asaph, by the Rev. D. R. Thomas, M.A, 








[ 
John Pryse=Elen, d. of Maly, ux. Gabriel bine She was the second 
of Llwyn Thomas’ Parry Bach, D.D., wife of Charles Goodman of 
Yn, 8. p. Goodman, of Llanrhudd Glanhespin,? High Sheriff 
Esq. for co. Denbigh in 1666; who 

died 14th August, 1693. Anne died 8th Dec. 1684. 





liam and Roger ab William, both of Fron Deg. William was the 
son of Madog Goch, third son of Howel of Bersham, ab Gruffydd ab 
Teuan Ddu ab Howel ab Hwfa ab Iorwerth ab Gruffydd, of Bersham 
in the manor of Esclusham, second son of Ieuaf ab Niniaf ab Cyn- 
wrig ab Rhiwallon. Gules, two lions passant argent, for Iorwerth 
ab Gruffydd of Bersham. 

1 Susan was the niece of Gabriel Goodman, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster, the founder of Christ’s Hospital and the Grammar School 
at Ruthin. See Hist. of the Diocese of St. Asaph. 

2 Charles Goodman was a younger son of Thomas Goodman, of 
Plas Uchaf in Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, High Sheriff for co. Denbigh 
in 1618. By his second wife, Anne, Charles had issue an only 
daughter and heiress, Susan, who married Gabriel Goodman of 
Rhuddin, a lawyer, son of Edward Goodman of Rhuddin, ab Gabriel 
Goodman ab Edward Goodman ab Gawen Goodman ab Edward ab 
Thomas ab Edward ab Thomas ab Edward ab John Goodman of 
Rhuddin. Thomas Goodman of Plas Uchaf died in 1623, and was 
the second son of Gawen Goodman. Charles Goodman, who died 
14th August, 1693, married, first, Rebecca, daughter of Richard 
Langford of Trefalun, Esq., High Sheriff for co. Denbigh in 1640, 
by whom he had a daughter, Penelope, wife of John Lloyd of Dref- 
newydd, co. Salop. 
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ELEIRNION. 


Tuts place, which was in the parish of Llanaelhaiarn in 
A.D. 1581, formerly belonged to a family of the name of 
Evans, who were descended from Rhys ab Tudur Mawr, 
Prince of South Wales, through the line of Trahaiarn 
Goch of Lleyn, who bore azure a chev. inter three dol- 
phins, naiant embowed azure. (See Arch. Camb., Jan. 
1875, p. 45.) 
Teuan ab Meredydd ab David Goch ab Trahaiarn Goch of we 





| : 
Morgan=Gwenllian, d. of Gruffydd Derwas ab Meurig Llwyd of Nannau. 
Or a lion rampant azure 


Llewelyn Fychan=Eva, d. of Llewelyn ab Ieuan ab Sir Gruffydd Lloyd, Knt.' 
j Gules, a chief ermine, and chevron or 


| 
Madog==Annest, d. of Howel ab Einion ab Howel Coetmor? ab Gruffydd 





1 Sir Gruffydd Lloyd, of Tref Garnedd in Cwmmwd Menai, and 
of Tref Nantbychan in Cwmmwd Twr Celyn in Mén. He was the 
son of Rhys ab Gruffydd ab Ednyfed Fychan,Baron of Bryn Ffanigl, 
and-prime minister and seneschal of Prince Llewelyn the Great. 
Sir Gruffydd is said to have been the first to convey to Edward i 
the tidings of his Queen’s accouchement in the Castle of Caernar- 
von, for which he received the honour of knighthood. Subsequently, 
however, in 1322, he revolted against the English government, and, 
after some struggles, was taken prisoner, confined for a time in 
Rhuddlan Castle, and then executed. 

2 The sepulchral effigy of Howel Coetmor, who was brother to 
Rhys Gethin, who lived at Hendref Rhys Gethin, in the parish of 
Bettws Wyrion Iddon, or Bettws y Coed, is in the church of Llan- 
rwst, recumbent, in plate armour, with a tabard of his arms, with 
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Fychan ab Gruffydd' ab David Goch of Nant Conwy, illegitimate 
son of David, led. of Denbigh, son of Gruffydd ab Llewelyn ab Ior- 
werth Drwyn Dwn, Prince of Wales. Howel Coetmor, commonly 
called the Baron Coetmor, lived at Castell Cefel Ynghoedmor, in 
the parish of Bettws y Coed, or Llanrwst. This place once be- 
longed to Peredur ab Efrog? Quarterly, 1 and 4, azure, a chevron 
inter three fleurs-de-lys argent, for the Baron Coetmor ; 2 and 3, 
sable, a lion rampant argent in a border engrailed or, for David 

| Goch of Nant Conwy 





Bughickoory, d, of Ieuan Elizabeth, ux. Hugh ab Robert Fychan of Tal 
| ab John ab Mer- Henbont y Bettws Hirfaen. Sable, a chevron 
edydd ab Ieuan _inter three fleurs-de-lys argent, for Collwyn ab 

| Tangno, lord of Kifionydd 





Pee of Richard ab Robert ab Meredydd of Plas New- Owain 
ydd in the parish of Llandwrog, descended from Cilmin 

Droetu of Glynilifon,? nephew of Merfyn Frych, King of the Isle 
of Man, Powys, and Gwynedd. See Arch. Camb., Oct. 1872, p. 290 


pes. th po ees Thomas Madryn, eS hi Thomas 
ux.Madog High Sheriff for co. Car- ret ab Ieuan Lloyd of 
ab Harri narvon, 1587, ab Gruffydd Dol y Penrhyn in 
ab Tho- Madryn of Madryn. Sable, Lleyn. Sable, a chevron 
mas of achevroninterthreefleurs- inter three fleurs-de-lys 
Llanwnda de-lys argent argent 











the inscription, “‘HIC IACET HOEL COETMORE AP GRVFF. VYCHAN, AMN.” 
(Lewys Dwnn, ii, p. 89; see Arch. Camb., April,1874, pp. 128-131.) 

1 Gruffudd ab David Goch is buried at Bettws y Coed, where his 
figure is to be seen recumbent, in armour, with the following inscrip- 
tion, “ HIC TACET GRUFUD AP DAVID GOCH. AGNUS DEI MISERERE MEI.” 
A full description of this tomb has been given by Mr. Bloxam, Arch. 
Camb., 1874, p. 128. It appears from the Extent of Nant Conwy, 
in the Record of Caernarvon, or Great Extent of North Wales, as it is 
also called, taken on the next Monday after the translation of St. 
Thomas the Martyr, 26 Edward III (1352), that Gruffydd was -the 
foreman of the jury for taking that Extent. David Goch, his father, 
was a natural son of David, Lord of Denbigh, who was tried at 
Shrewsbury and beheaded in 1283, brother to Llewelyn, the last 
sovereign Prince of Wales. (Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 95.) 

2 Liyfr Gruffydd Hiraethog, p. 3, c. 2. 

8 Cilmin Droetu was the stock of one of the noble tribes of North 
Wales. He lived in the time of Merfyn Frych, King of Man (Mer- 
fyn was slain in 843, being his brother’s son, and came with his 
uncle from the north of Britain, when Merfyn married the Princess 
Esyllt. He lived at Glyn Llifon. He bore, quarterly, 1st and 4th, 
argent, an eagle displayed with two heads sable ; 2nd and 3rd, three 
rugged sticks enflamed gules. Over all, upon an escutcheon of the 
first, a man’s leg coupé 4 la cuise, sable. (Lewys Dwnn, ii, p. 147.) 
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| 
Humphrey==Lowry, d. of Richard Vaughan—Catherine, d. of William Glyn 
Evans ab Rhys Vaughan of Cors y | of Glyn Llifon, High Sheriff 
Gedol for co. Carnarvon, 1562 


Richard Evans,=Margaret, d. of Richard Evans, M.A.,=Anne, d. of Ed- 

High Sheriff for | Robert Wynn parson of Aelhaiarn mund Meurig, 

co. Carnarvon, | Brynkir of and vicar of Hendon, Archdeacon of 
1625 Brynkir ob. circa 1619 Meirionedd 


Margaret, heiress of Eleirnion=William Glynne of Bryn y Gwdion, High 
Sheriff for co. Carnarvon, 1634.! 

The descendants of William Glynne and Margaret, 
in the male line, becoming extinct, the Eleirnion estate 
passed, by bequest, to Catherine, wife of William 
Wynne of Wern, Esgq., and eventual heiress of Gabriel 
‘Goodman of Beaumaris, merchant, by Elizabeth his 
wife, one of the daughters of the above mentioned 
William Glynne, and Margaret Evans. This Catherine 
died in 1743 ; and during the lifetime of her grandson, 
William Wynne of Wern and of Peniarth, county 
Merioneth, Esq., who died in 1796, Eleirnion was sold. 





AELHAIARN? AND PLAS Y LLOLO. 
(Harl. MSS. 1969-2299.) 


Heilin ab Eunydd.=Margaret, d. of Madog ab Cadwgan, lord of Nannau. 
| Or, a lion rampant azure 





| 
Ithel-... d. of Owain Brogyntyn, lord of Dinmael and Edeyr- Iorwerth= 
| nion. Argent, a lion rampant sable, surmounted by a 
baton sinister gules 





1 This pedigree has been inserted through mistaking Llanaelhaiarn 
in Gwynedd for Llanaelhaiarn in Powys.—Ep. Arch. Oamb. 

2 This manor once formed a parish called Llan Aelhaiarn. The 
church is now demolished. A yew-tree is all that is left to mark the 
spot. See Hist. of the Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 696. 
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Lielvelyn of==Gwenllian, d.of lorwerth ab Madog a | Saeth Marchog. 
Aelhaiarn | ab Rhirid Flaidd, lord of Penllyn. Azure, a lion rampant 
and Derwen | Vert, a chevron inter three wolves’ argent,in a dexter canton 
Ynial heads erased argent of the second a pheon 
pointed upwards gules. Witness - 
to charters in 1176-1183, and 1195 








Madog of Aelhaiarn—= 
and Derwen Ynial 


Llewelyn of Aclhaiarn=... d. of Iorwerth ab David ab Iorwerth ab David 
and Derwen ab Cowryd ab Cadvan (Gwehelaeth Dyfiryn Clwyd). 
Argent, three boars’ heads couped saéle, tusked or, 
| langued gules. See p. 170 
Llolo of Capel Aelhaiarn and Plas y Llolo,=... d. of David ab Gruffydd ab 
in Derwen, ee of the Body to the Madog ab Richard 


ing 
Madog of Plas y Llolo and Capel Aelhaiarn—= 








1 2 3 + 
Howel Me Plas= Ieuan of= Dio Belyn of Annestie, ux. Edw. Lang- 
y Licloand | Derwen Lianel- ford, by whom she had a 
Capel Aelhai- idan daughter, Janet, who was 
arn mother to Eubule Thelwall of Plas y Ward, by whom 
the Thelwalls of Plas y Ward hold their lands in Der- 





wen Ynial 


ae of Plas y Llolo and= _ David 
Capel Aelhaiarn | 





| | 
Rhys of Plas y Llolo= John of Capel Aelhaiarn= David of 
| Derwen 





| | | | 
Ithel Ve Plas= John Ieuan of Nant= Gruffydd Madog Saisie: 
y Llolo of Der- yr Erw Haidd of Bod Gynfol! 
wen | 





Teuan of Plas y Llolo= Teuan of Capel Aelhaiarn 


Robert of Plas y Llolo.? 
J. Y. W. Luoyp, M.A. 


(To be continued.) 


1 Gruffydd had three sons, Rhys, David Lloyd, and Ieuan. 
2 This place now belongs to Jesus College, Oxford. 
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THE KIDWELLY MACE. 


Ir is by no means improbable that we have, in our 
gorgeous civic maces, a final development of the primi- 
tive weapon of savage man,—itself being an advance 
on the weapons with which nature had furnished him. 
Thus men fought “unguibus et pugnis, dein fusti- 
bus”; the club was, therefore, the earliest of offensive 
weapons, as might have been inferred from the ease 
with which it could be obtained, and the effectual use 
that could be made of it. Thus we are told that even 
the larger apes avail themselves of branches of trees in 
attacking or defending themselves from larger animals, 
while the rudest savages still manufacture very formid- 
able weapons of this kind. It is not, indeed, impossible 
that the casse-téte or pengod of the Breton peasants and 
the shillelagh of their distant cousins in Ireland may 
be relics of a period when other weapons were not so 
procurable. Whether this fondness for such inseparable 
companions is a mere accidental peculiarity or not is 
uncertain, but it is not found to exist in Wales to the 
same extent. 

The discovery of metal would bring with it consider- 
able alterations in the form and material of such offen- 
sive arms, and long and ponderous clubs would not be 
found convenient. In close hand to hand fight it is evi- 
dent that they: would be worse than useless, and some- 
thing, by the aid of newly discovered metals, would be 
substituted for them. What was the earliest character 
of such modification is doubtful, unless it took the 
form of rude copper or bronze hatchet-heads ; if these 
can be called a modification at all, as such weapons 
were used as cutting weapons rather than as substi- 
tutes for clubs. But there must have been a consider- 
able interval of time from that when wooden clubs were 
the principal, if not the sole, weapons, and the use of 
metal ; and when it was necessary to procure weapons 
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suited for close combat, it would be easy to supply 
themselves with stones fitted to short handles ; or, in 
other words, stone hammers or maces. Stone celts 
would come more under the class of hatchets of war, or 
chisels for general use, than the simple club or mace. 

Stone hammers, however, of various shapes and sizes 
are common enough, and whoever wishes for the fullest 
and most accurate information on the subject cannot 
do better than refer to the exhaustive and admirable 
work of Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, by 
Mr. John Evans. Among, however, the numerous and 
various examples given, the stone mace proper does not 
appear, at least not under that name ; although there 
is every probability that some implements under the 
name of hammers may have been weapons of war, 
and not working tools. There is, however, a well 
known instance which is not attended with the same, 
or at least the same kind of, uncertainty. It has, 
indeed, been called a stone hammer, but erroneously, 
for it never could have been intended forsuch. It was 
found in stubbing up a wood at Maesmore, near Cor- 
wen, some forty years ago, and was first figured and 
described in the Archeologia Cambrensis (1860, p. 307), 
and has since appeared in other journals, in Mr. John 
Evans’ work and elsewhere. (See Archa@ologia Cam- 
brensis, p. 306). Cut 1. 

At the time of its being described in the Journal 
it was thought to be unique; but since then Mr. 
Evans has made known the existence of another, 
exactly similar in ornamental details and material, 
although smaller and not finished. (See Ancient Stone 
Implemenis, etc., p. 202). Mr. Evans regards it as “a 
weapon of war, such as the jade meraz of the New 
Zealander, which implied a sort of chieftainship in its 
possessor.” The enormous amount of labour in carving 
and polishing this stone weapon indicates that it was 
not intended for ordinary persons or uses ; and if it was 
sometimes used in ceremonial fashion as our modern 


maces, yet it was not the less adapted for the battlefield. 
12? 
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It must have been an effective weapon in the hands of 
an active man. 

With this exception it is difficult to point to any 
other example of a stone war-mace, but that such 
must have existed must be admitted. It is true that 
one of the most zealous and learned of the Scottish 
antiquaries of the day has set up a claim for those 
curious carved stone balls, so frequently found in Scot- 
land and so rarely elsewhere in these Islands, as being 
veritable mace-heads. Their real use, however, has 
been, and still is, uncertain. That they were used in 
some kind of game, or fastened by a thong to a wooden 
handle and used as a morning star, such as were 
formerly in use, and are still in some parts of Europe, 
has been suggested. Mr. Evans seems to identify them 
with the bolas of South America, being weights 
fastened to a line and used in the chase. But Dr. 
Alexander Smith argues that they, or at least the 
great majority, are mace-heads. 

The two principal grounds on which he relies for his 
theory, are, first, a passage in William of Poictiers, who 
in describing the arms of the Saxons in the battle of 
Hastings, speaks of lignis imposita Saxa, a stone 
placed on wooden staves, as one of the Saxon missiles ; 
and, secondly, on certain figures of Saxons in the 
Bayeux tapestry so furnished with maces, the heads 
of which he thinks are exactly similar to his carved 
round stones. 

If William of Poictiers means that these stones 
placed on wood were never used but as missiles, they 
can hardly come under the head of maces, which 
were intended for other work, although occasionally 
they could be hurled at an enemy under particular 
circumstances, And such was usually done in later 
times with the small iron mace suspended from the 
saddle-bow. 

As it does not appear that any one of these stones 
is perforated to admit of a handle, Dr. Smith ex- 
plains the “Saxa imposita lignis” by supposing that 
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they weré secured by thongs or other ligatures fitting 
into the grooves and other incised lines cut in the 
stones for this very purpose as well as for ornament. 
_ This view he seems to think confirmed to some extent 
by the Saxon figures of the tapestry armed with maces, 
the heads of which resemble some of these carved 
stones. The drawing, however (cuts 2 and 3), seems on 
too small a scale to allow any such comparison, even if 
the. delineations were less rude. Some writers, he 
allows, state that the heads of these maces were of 
iron ; but as no authority is quoted, such statements 
he rejects in favour of his own views. He appeals 
more particularly to the weapon hurled at the head of 
the Norman horseman with such an accurate aim, and 
thinks that if one of the six knobbed balls found at 
Thurso were attached to a stick the resemblance would 
be complete. 
_ It does not appear certain whether William of 
Poictiers means that the missile he speaks of was 
never used also as a mace; but if such were only 
intended to be thrown, probably not to be recovered, 
men would hardly have been so careful in ornamenting 
so elaborately such stones. Maces of a later date, such 
as the short iron ones suspended to the saddle bow, 
were sometimes hurled at an enemy, but only in emer- 
gencies. It is a foot soldier’s in the Bayeux Tapestry, but 
the same objection holds good; for a single missile of the 
kind (and a number could not be carried at once) would 
be but ofsmall use. At any rate, whether missiles or not, 
it would be much simpler and easier to fit wooden 
handles in the ordinary way than by this system of 
thongs. Another difficulty remains to be explained— 
namely, why these peculiar stone mace heads are found 
only in Scotland. Other objections may be found in 
the weight of some of these stones, while others are so 
ornamented that no assistance could be given to secur- 
ing the thongs. In fact Dr. Smith allows that they 
may have been also used in various other ways. In 
this many will agree with him, although they may 
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hesitate to accept his theory of stone maces as con- 
nected with the round stones. His account of the lat- 
ter, which appears in Part 1 of vol. ix of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, is, never- 
theless, one of very great interest and importance, and 
well worthy of the most careful attention. 

In the succeeding period, when bronze implements 
came into use, but not necessarily to the exclusion of 
those of stone, we find nothing that reminds us of the 
club, unless it be those curious bronze heads, many ex- 
amples of which are found in the museums of the north- 
western part of Europe, There are in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy three of them, one of which is 
figured in the late Sir W. R. Wild’s Catalogue of Animal 
Materials and Bronze Articles, p. 493. This example is 
nearly 4 inches long, and has three rows of spikes, six in 
each row, arranged alternately. Each spike is lozenge- 
shaped at the base, the upper ones curving downward. 
In other instances these spikes do not project so far as 
this one, but the variations in their arrangement and 
dimensions are so trifling, varying from 24 inches to 
5 inches in length, that they seem to have undergone 
very little changes, and did not perhaps continue in 
use for any considerable time. They were all socketed 
and fitted with wooden handles, and were no doubt 
effective weapons. | 

It is not stated where this mace-head was found. It 
was formerly in the collection of the late R. C. Walker, 
purchased by the Duke of Northumberland of the day, 
and given by him to the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. ‘The illustration is borrowed from the late 
Sir W. Wilde’s Catalogue (cut 4). A smaller example is 
here given, full size (cut 5), from the accurate pencil of 
Mr. Arthur Gore, a gentleman to whom the Society has 
oh many previous occasions been indebted. It is not only 
snaller, but differs in having its upper aperture square, 
and without the small ornamented fillet that sets off 
the round aperture of the Irish example, and therefore 
may, perhaps, be somewhat earlier. There are also two 
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rows only of the spiked teeth, and not three ; but this 
difference seems to arise from the greater shortness of 
the mace. It weighs about six ounces, and is altogether 
a less formidable weapon than the other. It was found 
on the edge of the Berwyn Mountains by some men 
searching for treasures among ancient graves, one of 
whom shewed it to a carpenter in Corwen, and finding 
that it was not gold, seems to have left it with him. 
In 1840 Mr: Daniel Roberts, ari auctioneer, found it in 
the carpenter’s shop, who presented it to him, and he 
subsequently gave it to its present owner, R. Mascie 
Taylor, Esq., of Tyn Llwyn, near Corwen. In the same 
district, many years ago, was found the iron celt now 
in the British Museum (see Archeeologia Cambrensis, 
1855, p, 230), and the carved stone mace-head already 
mentioned. Both are almost unique. (Cut 6.) 

The word mace is said to have signified originally a 
metal club, and may be derived from the Latin word 
massa, although in classical writers it means simply 
a mass or lump, as massa picis; but in later times it is 
1 for a club, whence the French masse and massue ; 

ence massier, a mace-bearer or sergent & masse, our 
sergeant-at-arms, as if thus recalling the original mili- 
tary weapon which has since passed through many 
changes and culminated in the maces of our great 
officers of state, as that of the Chancellor, the Speaker, 
and the mayors of our larger towns. 

They were all of metal, short, and ordinarily sus- 
pended from the saddle-bow, and generally used after 
lance or sword had been discarded. In a close con- 
flict of cavalry it was extremely difficult to wound or 
dismount powerful men cased from head to foot with 
strong defensive armour. Hence the necessity of an iron 
mace, which by its weight might either stun the horse 
or dislodge its rider, who, once down, was at the mercy 
of his enemy. They were sometimes thrown, as repre- 
sented in the Bayeux Tapestry; but this was pro- 
bably only under particular circumstances, for it would 
be neither safe nor easy for a knight loaded with armour 
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to dismount from his horse to recover it. Thus, in the 
Talisman, the Knight of the Leopard unhorses the 
Saracen knight by hurling his iron mace, which Sir 
Walter Scott describes him as dismounting and recover- 
ing, and regaining his seat, although his enemy had 
already remounted his horse. This manceuvre, how- 
ever, was hardly practicable in an ordinary battle. The 
mace was thrown on this occasion, as the heavily armed 
knight, on his wearied horse, was unable or unwilling 
to close with his more active enemy. 

But the use of the mace was not confined to such 
combatants, for Ellis, in his notes to the Fabliausx (edi- 
tion 1815), says that it was the common weapon of 
ecclesiastics, who, in consequence of their tenures, fre- 
quently took the field, but were forbidden by a canon 
of the Church to wield the sword. Thus Odo, the war- 
like Bishop of Bayeux, is represented in the Tapestry 
us encouraging his men with what appears to be a mace. 
‘Hic Odo Episcopus tenens baculwm confortat pueros.” 
It is, however, conjectured by Dr. Smith to be an episco- 
pal staff; others think it to be a badge of command, 
as a marshal’s baton ; but it is more probably the regu- 
lar war-mace permitted by the Church. 

Maces seem to have been much used from the time of 
Edward the Second ; and Meyrick states that all the 
heavy cavalry was supplied with them in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, On the invention of pistols 
in the time of Henry VIII, they were disused finally in 
the time of Elizabeth (Meyrick and Skelton’s Ancient 

‘Arms and Armour). 

The original mace had also been often displaced by 
the short battle-axe as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which itself fell out of use when later changes in 
defensive and offensive arms took place, but without 
leaving any representative behind as the mace has done. 
Nor is the civic mace of the present time its only 
representative, for even the royal sceptres may have 
been developments from the said stock. At the taking 
of Agra in 1802, four iron maces (which had been car- 
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ried before native princes) were found. They measured 
from 24 to 27 inches, having various emblematic termi- 
nations, an engraving of which will be found in the 
Archeologia, vol. xvi. Layard states that the mace 
frequently appears in the bas-reliefs of Nineveh, and 
are represented as consisting of a short handle to which 
was fixed a head evidently of metal, in the shape of a 
flower, rosette, a lion, a bull, etc. To the opposite 
extremity of the handle was attached a thong, appa- 
rently of leather, by which it was more securely grasped. 
On the other hand, he observes that there is no trace 
of an axe or hatchet as a weapon, although not uncom- 
mon as working tools, especially used in the cutting 
down trees. ~ : 

None of these; however, repeat so clearly the ori- 
ginal mace as does the civic one of Kidwelly, here 
given (cut 7) from a drawing and cut of Mr. Worthing- 
ton Smith, the accuracy of which will be recognised by 
those who were present at the Carmarthen Meeting in 
1875. Its length is only 14 inches, so that beyond 
making an efficient substitute for a policeman’s staff, 
it cannot be considered a formidable weapon of war. 
There appear to be no hall-marks by which its date 
could be ascertained, but it is certainly not earlier 
than the fifteenth century; the finish of the handle 
being somewhat later, while the top, with the royal 
arms, is of still later date. A representation (cut 8) 
of the bronze or copper mace of Dinas Mawddwy, ex- 
hibited at the Machynlleth Meeting in 1866, is also 
reproduced for the sake of comparison. It is nearly 
three inches longer than the Kidwelly one, and more 
massive, thus approaching closer to its prototype, and 
is probably a century older. Neither appears to have 
ever been even surmounted by the crown, which is 
generally the most striking and important portion of 
our modern maces, few of which are earlier than the 
times of James and Charles. In these earlier ones it 
seems to have been sufficient loyalty to place a small 
. plate with the royal arms fitting on the upper part of 
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the mace, as in the Kidwelly plate here given. That of 
Dinas Mawddy is of brass, on which the arms are rudely 
cut, and is of later date. Other Welsh maces of the 
same early character were exhibited at Carmarthen, 
of which a future notice will be given when careful 
drawings of them can be procured. 

E..L. BARNWELL. 





P.S.—Since writing the above we have been favoured 
with the opinion of Mr, Edw. T. Stevens, F.S.A., of Salis- 
bury, the well known author of Flint Chips, and whose 
authority as to stone implements of all nations is equal 
to that of Mr. John Evans on those of Great Britain. 
This gentleman thinks that stone implements, as a 

eneral rule, were not designed for warlike purposes, 
but that wooden clubs and spears were the only weapons 
of war chiefly throughout the stone ages. Some of the 
long stone hatchets may have been grasped by the 
hand, and used clubwise at close quarters, but such was 
not the purpose for which they were made; and this, 
remark applies still more strongly to stone hammers. 
The Australian stone hammer was, like the short Fijian 
club, invaluable as a missile, but more in hunting than 
in war. In the Blackmore Museum (Salisbury) are 
drilled stones fixed on the end of a stick, and some 
stone axes similarly mounted, all from New Caledonia 
and South America, which, according to Mr. Stevens, 
may have been used as war-clubs, but which were pro- 
bably only badges of office. In the same collection is a 
drilled stone mounted by the Esquimaux, from scarcity 
of wood, by means of a leather thong only; while there 
are several stones from North America sewn up in 
leather, and fastened to the end of a stick, intended to 
be used as a “morning star”, and which might be used 
as a flail or club, but cannot properly be called a war- 
mace. 








FURTHER NOTES ON BISHOP HENRY 
DE GOWER. 


(Concluded.) 


I Have selected the following notes and extracts from 
my Collections, as not merely giving interesting facts in 
connection with the subject of this paper, but as tending 
to supply inducements for other collectors to co-operate 
in extending a knowledge of our worthy Bishop, his 
times, and works, through the medium of the Archao- 
logia Cambrensis, 

Amongst the charters collected by Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps, Bart., of Middle Hill, was ‘Carta Thome de 
Bello Campo comitis Warwic D’ni de Gouher Ric’o Colet 
majistro Hospitalis Beati Davidis de Sweynesey con- 
firmans scitum Hospitalis et terras ad valorem 20/2. 
pr’ ann’ acquirendi.” Sir Thomas omitted to send me 
its date from the deed, but it may be entered as 
c. 1332-33. This Thomas de Beauchamp succeeded his 
father Guy, 1315, and died 1369. 

By the Rotulorum Orig. Abbreviatio of Edward ITI, 
it appears Bishop Gower paid that king £20 in 1333, 
for license to hold the manors of Clemenston, Nant Gone, 
and Leccardeston, and certain lands and tenements 
with their appurtenances in Lawadene and Pembediog, 
for finding two chaplains to perform daily service in the 
Hospital of St. David at Swayneseye, for the soul of 
the said bishop and others who have departed in the 
faith. 

Amongst the Penrice MSS., the late Mr. Traherne 
found the following entry in a deed dated a.p. 1367, 
viz., “John de Sweynesia Custos Hospitalitatis seu 
domus Hosp’ Sancti David’ in Swaynsee.” 

“Dominus Joh’es William Custos Hospital’ S'ti 
David’ in Swanzey fuit supervisor, testament’ Morgan 
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ap Owen,” in 1467, as is yet to be seen amongst the 
Cantreff MSS. in a folio volume of pedigrees drawn up 
by one “J. H.” The book is now (1876) in possession 
of my friend Mr. Jos. Joseph, F.S.A., of Brecon. 

In Brewer’s papers, temp. Henry VIII, vol. i, p. 1232, 
may be read, “ Grant by the king to Ric. Jonys, clk., 
LL.B. Presentation to the Guardianship of the Hos- 
pital of St. David, Swaynesey, in St. David’s Diocese, 
vice William Jonys resigned. Dated at Greenwich, 
24 Feby., 14 Hen. VIII, Mar. 3, a.v, 1523”. 

Amongst the muniments of the Corporation of Swan- 
sea there still remains a deed which throws some light 
on the details of the Patent Roll of 4 Edward VI, hav- 
ing been executed but six days before. At my instance 
Mr. Dillwyn inserted a copy of it in his Swansea, p. 41. 
It is as follows : 


“Be hit knowen by thes presents that we, Mr. Richard Raw- 
lins, Warden and Parson of Swansey, and William Price, Vicar 
ther, do discharge and remyse the fowrth offerynge wiche was 


adjudged and awarded unto us by an order of the law on that 
behalffe, dew upon the parysseners off Swansey ; so that from 
this present day the said parysseners to be quyette and ffre ffor 
the payment of the said fforwth offerynge, beying an ob’ yn the 
yere upon every off the said paryssineers comynge at Ester to 
God’s borde, wiche ob’ we the parson and vicar requyred and 
callid ffor on mydsomer daye alwaes thes xii yeres. So that 
durynge the space and tyme off our being parson and vicar in- 
combent ther we relese the premysses, and that the parysseners 
befforsaid hereafter to cese off payinge the said offrynge acus- 
tomyd to be payd as aforesayd, beyinge an ob’ upon every person 
yn the yere, provided that in case att any tyme hereafter the 
kyngs maiesty and his maiestys consell or by act of Parlament 
do or will grante any such or lyke offrynge or otherwyse, that 
then this Grante or dismyssion off owres to be voyde and off non 
effect. In wytnesse hereoff we, the afforsayd Mr. Richard Raw- 
lyns and William Price, Parson and Vicar ther, to this present 
our Grant and Dismyssion we have sett our seales and sub- 
scribid our names! the xijth daye off this present Apryll in the 
yere of our lorde 1550, and in the ffowrth yere of the reigne off 
our most suffrayn lorde Kynge Edwarde the sixth, by the grace 


1 See fac-simile at p. 8 of this volume. 
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off God Kynge of england, ffrance, and Ireland, Deffender off the 
ffeyth, and in earth, under Criste, supreme heade off the Churche 
off England and Ireland. 

per me Richardu Rawlyns. 

per me Will’m Price, Vicar ibidem.” 


Mr. Dillwyn, not having the collateral evidence before 
him which we now possess, was led to think that the King 
had reserved something for the Warden. It appears to 
me, however, pretty plain that it was the warden who 
released the parishioners from their Easter offering of 
“an ob.” each (7. ¢, those who went to the Sacra- 
ment or God’s “borde”), provided the King or his 
council did not re-grant it; looking like, and being, 
we may fairly hope, a kind of goodwill-offering to the 
frequenters of the church prior to his handing over 
Bishop Gower’s foundation to the King’s nominee, Sir 
George Herbert of the Place House, Swansea, and of the 
Friars, Cardiff. 

In vol. i of Jones’s Index to the Records, there may 
be found the following from the Originalia temp. regis 
Edw. VI. “Herbert (Geo.) militi confirmatio scrip- 
torum per Gardianum et Capitulum St. Davidis in 
Swansey confectorum de diversis maneriis in Com’ 
Glamorgan, 1 pars original, anno 4, pat. 115.” 1550- 
1551. 

From a manuscript pedigree of the Earl of Warwick 
in my possession I quote, “ Upon the dissolution of the 
monasteries, Sir Geo. Herbert obtained a grant from the 
crown of all the revenues belonging to the Priory or 
Hospital of St. David’s in Swansey, which had been 
founded and endowed by Elinor de Breosa, and partly 
by that grant and partly as heir to his mother, he 
became seized of several estates which the Earl of War- 
wick now enjoys in Gower.” 

In the Survey of Gower, taken 9th September, 25th 
Elizabeth, 1583, is the following entry: “Hospit’ S'ti 
David.—Dom’s Willi’mus Herbert Miles tenet manerium 
Hospital de Swanzey per sectam lectam curiam.” And 
the Jury of Survey, temp. O. Cromwell, 1650, presented 
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“that the Hospital of Swanzey was held of the Seignory 
by suit of Court. Leet.” 

Manby, in his History of St. David's, states that the 
following churches had been appropriated to St. David's 
Hospital at Swansea, and gives the names of their 
patrons on the 29th June, 1717, as— 


“Llanguic . Vic. . St.Gwich . Mr. Herbert . Hospital at Swansea 
Liansamlet . Cur. . St.Samlet . B.of St. David’s. Ditto 
Oystermouth. Cur.. All Souls. . Mr. Herbert . Ditto 
Penrice . . Cur. . St. Andrews . Lord Manse]_ . Ditto 
Swansea . Vic. . St. Mary’s . Mr. Herbert . Ditto” 
Swansea . Cur. . St.John Bpt. Lord Mansel . Knights Templars.” 


In the Gabriel Powell folio MS. account of the Lordship 
of Gower, compiled in 1764, when he was chief steward 
of that seignory, it is noted, “Elinor d. and h. to the Lord 
Wm. de Brewse had a son, John Lord Mowbray. She 
died anno 1360, and lieth buried in Swansea Church. 
She founded’ the Hospital of St. David’s for 12 poor 
people, and did impropriate thereunto the parsonage of 
Swansea, and gave unto it the Lordship of Brinavel, 
and several tenements of lands in Skettie and about the 
town of Swansea, and appointed a warden of the same.” 
And he states further that, “ Wm. Hurst and Rich. C. 
Jones, Esqrs., representatives of the late Thos. Herbert, 
Esq., hold the suppressed Hospital of St. David’s in 
Swansey.’ This Hospital was founded? by Elinor, only 
d. and co-heir of Wm. de Brewse. What lands were 
particularly granted for the support of this Hospital 
are not now known, but are supposed to be a great part 
of the estates which the Earl of Warwick, the late 
Mr. Herbert, of the Friars, near Cardiff, and the said 
W. 4H. and R. C. J., Esqrs., now hold in the seignory”: 
and “within the manor of St. John’s, uta Swansey, 


1 In vol. 65 of the Camden’s Society’s publications I found an 
interesting fact, that this chapel in 1338 was returned to the Prior 
of the Hospitallers as “ Et apud Swenesch una capella affirmata pro 
viij marcis’”’, as amongst the possessions of Slebech in Pem. 

The error in this respect has been pointed out in previous pages. 

8 Tt has since passed to Lord Jersey, and is now held by Mr. J. 
D. Llewelyn of Penllergaer. 
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is one other parcel of ground of the said Hurst and 
Jones, called Morva Awry, belonging to the Hospital 
of St. David’s.” 

Mr. Dillwyn, at p. 46 of his Swansea, remarks, “ I 
cannot find any evidence to throw the smallest light 
on the building or on its situation in the town, and the 
corporation papers, in which the Hospital is mentioned, 
only show that there was, about the time of the Disso- 
lution, a great feud between its warden and the bur- 
gesses respecting the right to some land at Portmead.” 


G. G. F. 
Swansea, March, 1876. 





FURTHER NOTICES OF THE EARLY 
INSCRIBED AND CARVED STONES 
OF WALES. 


WE here offer to the notice of the members of the Cam- 
brian Archzeological Association illustrations of three of 
the early inscribed and carved stones of Wales hitherto 
unrepresented. 

The first of these stones is a small, ornamented, 
wheel-topped stone which has lately been discovered in 
digging a grave in the churchyard of Laugharne, Caer- 
marthenshire. It is similar in character to some of the 
stones at Margam ; but there is no inscription to assist 
us in arriving at its date. It is about 2 feet 6 inches 
high, the top part forming part of a circle about 10 ins. 
in diameter, within the circumference of which is a 
eable-moulding which extends down each side of the 
shaft of the stone, which is at the bottom about equal 
in diameter to the top, the sides above gradually 
converging to the lower part of the head. Within the 
cable-moulding of the head is a cross of the Maltese 
form, the centre forming a slightly raised circle ; the 
arms of the cross plain, slightly dilated outwardly ; the 
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spaces between the :~ms being filled in with the tri- 
quetra ornament. The vasal part of the cross is slightly 
elongated and widened, so as to form a loop for the 
insertion of the upper part of a broad interlaced ribbon- 
— which extends down the shaft, and appears to 

e irregular both at top and bottom, one of the strands 
of the ribbon not being continuous either at its upper 
or lower part. It is difficult to fix a date for this stone, 
but I apprehend it would range from the tenth to the 
twelfth century. 

The second of these stones is a rude block irregularly 
pointed at its top, about 4 feet high, which stands on 
the lawn of the House of Trawsmawr, Caermarthen- 
shire. On one of its broad sides is incised a cross 
about 14 foot high, the arms being nearly 1 foot across ; 
each limb has its extremity slightly dilated circularly ; 
and between the arms, at a short distance from their 
intersection, are four circular holes, giving an elegant 
finish to the design. Without any decided clue to the 
antiquity of this stone, we may, I think, from its prox- 
imity to several other very early inscribed stones, refer 
it to a date not more recent than the tenth century. 

The third of these stones bears an inscription and a 
rudely incised cross. Several rubbings of it occur in 
the collection of the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, which 
he placed in the hands of the writer; but unfortunately 
it is destitute of any note of locality. It had been 
sent:to him by post, and on the back of one of the rub- 
bings is inscribed in pencil the name of the Rev. T. 
Edmunds. The inscription has evidently been cut 
through by the introduction of the cross. Whether the 
two strokes connected with and running through the 
upper arm of the cross be portions of letters it is not 
‘easy to determine. If they should have been portions 
of the name of the person to whose memory the stone 
was carved, it would be evident that the cross-arms 
had destroyed an intervening letter, the base of the 
cross cutting through a clearly formed B, followed by 
what the writer’presumes to have been intended for A 
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and N conjoined, the cross-bar of the former of which 
letters has been destroyed by the end of the shaft of 
the cross. The remaining letters, Dvs IAcIT, are quite 
clear ; the s, however, being of unusual shape, more 
like an Anglo-Saxon 3, but with the top bar not ex- 
tended to the left. The inscription, from the top of the 
cross to the terminal T, measures 22 inches, and the 
letter B is 3 inches high. 

We trust that some of our members will enable us 
to give the locality of this stone now that a figure is 
published of it. 


I. O. WeEstwoop. 
Oxford: 30 May, 1876. 








ON THE TRIBE OF EDNOWAIN BENDEW. 








THE parentage of Ednowain Bendew, who is called by 
some authors the founder of the first noble tribe of 
North Wales, has been a matter of dispute ; but it may 
be interesting to glance at some of the lines of ancestry 
attributed to him. The best authenticated descent 
makes him the son of Cynan Veiniad, lord of Tevana, 
and grandson of Gwaithfoed Vawr, lord of Cardigan ; 
his mother being Eva or Efa, the sister of Iestyn ab 
Gwrgan, Prince of Glamorgan. Here, however, we are 
met by the difficulty that there were two Gwaithvoeds, 
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—one lord of Cardigan and Cibwyr, who was son of 
Eunydd ab Cadifor ab Peredur Peiswyrdd ab Einion 
ab Eunydd ab Brychvael ab Ussa ab Idris Gawr ab 
Gwyddno Garanhir ab Gorwyniawn ab Dyvnwel Hén, 
King of Gwent, ab Ednyved ab Macsen Wledig (Maxi- 
mus), whose wife was Elen, daughter and heiress of 
Eudav ab Bran ab Llyr. The mother of this Gwaith- 
foed was Morfydd, daughter and heiress of Edwin ab 
Teithvach, lord of Cardigan, and descended from Cun- 
edda. She bore sable, a lion rampant argent. The 
wife of Gwaithfoed was also named Morfydd, and was 
daughter and heiress of Ynyr Ddu, King of Gwent, who 
bore party per pale azure and sable, three fleurs-de-lys 
or. He is said to have flourished in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and to have been one of those who bore the 
golden torque as an ensign of independent sovereignty 
instead of a crown. The other Gwaithfoed is said to 
have been of Powys, and son of Gwrhydyr ab Caradoc 
ab Lles Llawdeawg ab Edneved ab Gwinan ab Gwin- 
awg Varfsych ab Ceidio ab Cory ab Cynog Vawr ab 
Tegonwy ab Teon. He was father of Gwerystan ab 
Gwaithvoed, whose son, Cynfyn ab Gwerystan, married 
Angharad of Powys, and was progenitor of the Princes 
of Powys; and to him also the same wife and mother 
have been attributed as to the former Gwaithfoed. 
Some have thought that there was only one Gwaith- 
foed, while, on the other hand, Vaughan of Hengwrt 
says “that there were two Gwaithfoeds, our books of 
pedigrees assure us ; and further, they appear to 
be distinct by their distinct coates of armes and distinct 
pedigrees. He of Powys beareth vert, a lion ramp. 
argt., imbrued head, feet, and tail; the other, or, a lion 
rampt. regardant sa., langed and armed gules”, etc. 
Williams, in his account of Hminent Welshmen, has 
given a description of the two Gwaithfoeds, and places 
Cynan Veiniad amongst the sons of the latter, probably 
correctly; while a MS. in the Peniarth collection (Hen- 
gwrt MSS. No. 455) contains a pedigree which makes 
Cynan son of Gwaithfoed ab Gwerhydyr. Another 
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writer asks whether Ednowain was not son of Cynan 
ab Iago, whose mother was Avandred? And Owain 
Pugh has made a mistake between him and another 
person in calling him son of Bradwen, having confused 
him with Ednowain ab Bradwen, whose sister was wife 
of Madoc ab Ednowain Bendew. It is well -to bear in 
mind that there was also another Ednowain, son of 
Gwaithfoed, and Bishop of Llanbadarn. 

In reviewing the question of the two Gwaithfoeds, 
the belief aii generally prevails amongst Welsh his- 
torians would appear to be the most probable and satis- 
factory, namely, that there were two of that name,— 
- one of Powys, and one of Cardigan ; and the descents, 
those given by Vaughan of Hengwrt as above. The 
family of Gwaithfoed of Powys became very illustrious 
by the marriage of his grandson, Cynfyn ab Gwerystan, 
with Angharad, Queen of Powys, and heiress of Mer- 
edydd, the great-grandson of Merfyn, third son of 
Rhodri Mawr, from whom the Princes of Powys de- 
scended, and whose line is still ably represented by 
many of the first families of Wales. The second Gwaith- 
foed was lord of Ceredigion, Cibwyr, and Gwent, a de- 
scendant of Gwyddno Garanhir, and his possessions lay 
near Cardigan Bay. He had issue, according to the 
opinion of some of the best genealogists, Cadifor, lord 
of Ceredigion ; Cynan Veiniad, lord of Tevana ; Rhydd- 
erch, lord of Gwinvai; Aeddan, lord of Grismont ; 
Gwyr, lord of Castell Gwyn; Bach, lord of Ysgymraith; 
Ednowain, lay abbot of Llanbadarn Vawr, an old man 
in 1188; Cynddrych, lord of Senghenydd; and Cwillin, 
lord of the Cwm. (See Williams, Eminent Welshmen.) 

The arms of the two Gwaithfoeds were, of course, 
simply attributed to them at a later date, and conse- 
quently we find the quarterings of Morfydd, mother of 
Gwaithfoed (sable, a lion rampt. argent), and of his wife, 
Morfydd (party per pale azure and sable, three fleurs- 
de-lys or), borne by families who place in the first quarter 
either argent, a lion rampant vert, or or, a lion rampant 
sable. Of course, at the period in which the two chiefs 

13? 
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lived arms were not quartered, nor did the son bear the 
same arms as those of the father. These are arrange- 
ments of a later date, and it would be well if the several 
descendants of the two Gwaithvoeds would agree to 
use the arms ascribed to their particular ancestor. In 
this case we should have the arms of Cynan Veiniad, 
father of Ednowain Bendew, as follows: quarterly, 
1st, or, a lion rampant regardant sable, for Gwaithvoed ; 
2nd, sable, a lion rampant argent, for Morfydd, heiress 
of Edwin ; 3rd, party per pale azure and sable three 
fleurs-de-lis, for Morfydd, heiress of Ynyr Ddu; and 
4th, the same as the Ist. The wife of Cynan Veiniad 
was Efa, daughter of Iestyn ap Gwrgant, Prince of . 
Glamorgan, son of Ithel ab Owain ab Morgan the aged, 
who married Helen, daughter of Rhodri Mawr, and 
died in 1001 at the advanced age of one hundred and 
twenty-nine years. He boasted himself the descendant 
of the great Caractacus. 

Having thus prefaced the matter by some account 
of the forefathers of Ednowain Bendew, it remains to 
be said that the text of the following paper is a tran- 
scription from Pennant’s “ Welsh Pedigrees”. Addi- 
tional MSS., No. 9865, in the British Museum, supple- 
mented by the works of Lewis Dwnn, and some of 
the later parts taken from MSS. of the Royal College 
of Arms, the Blakeway MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and other manuscripts and works in posses- 
sion of private individuals. The writer may add that 
he will be thankful for any further information which 
may be in the possession of the many families whose 
ancestors are derived from or connected with Ednowain 
Bendew, which may serve to make this account more 
complete. 

Ednowain Bendew is called in the pedigree of 
Colonel Jones the Regicide, “Chiefest of the fifteen 
peers of North Wales”; and in a MS. of the British 
Museum is said to have been Prince of Tegaingl in 1070. 
He had a llys at Coed y Mynydd in the Clywdian 
Hills mear Caerwys, and another seat not far from it, 
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at Downing (7.e., Tre Ednowain). His wife was 
Gwervyl, the daughter of Llyddocca ab Tudyr Trevor, 
party per bend sinister ermine and ermines a lion 
rampant or (see Archeologia Cambrensis, 4th series, 
No. 17, p. 33), and her mother was Angharad, the 
daughter of Iago, Prince of North Wales from 1021 
to 1031, son of Idwal ab Meurig ab Idwal Voel ab 
Anarawd, eldest son of Rhrodri Mawr, king of all 
Wales, whom he succeeded in 913. By this match he 
was father of Madoc, Blettrws, Gronwy, Rotpert, 
Meredydd, Gwyn, Griffith, and others. His daughter 
Ceinfrid married Hwfa ab Cynddelw, Lord of Llys 
Llwon in Anglesey, one of the peers of North Wales, 
whose office it was to place the crown on the head of 
the Prince at his coronation after he had been anointed 
by the Bishop of Bangor. The arms ascribed to 
Ednowen are argent, a chevron between three boars 
heads sable, couped langued and snouted gules tusked, 
or. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Madoc ab 
Ednowen Bendew of Tegaingl, who married Arddun, 
or as spelt in Lewis Dwnn, Jarddyn, daughter of 
Bradwen of Dolgelleu (gules, three snakes enowed 
argent), who was founder of the 15th noble tribe of 
North Wales, and resided at Llys Bradwen, the ruins 
of which may still be seen on the borders of Lake 
Cregenew, near Dolgelley. He was the son of Idnerth 
ab Davydd Esgid Aur ab Owain Aurdorchog ab 
Llewellyn Aurdorchog ab Coel ab Gwerydd ab Cynd- 
delw Gam ab Elgyd ab Gwerysnadd ab Dwyi Lythyr 
ab Tegawg ab Dyfnrath ab Madoc Madogion ab 
Sandde Bryd Angel, who escaped from the battle of 
Camlaw, as it is said, because he was so beautiful that 
he was mistaken for an angel, son of Llywarch Hén, 
a chieftain of the 6th century who lived in retirement 
near Bala Lake, where he died circa 656. He is said 
to have come from Cumberland, and to have been a 
chief of the Strathclyde Britons. 

Bledrws ab Ednowain Bendew had a son Bleddyn, 
the ancestor of Jevan Lloyd of Wickwaer, co. Denbigh, 
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father of, firstly, John Lloyd of Wickwaer, progenitor of 
the Lloyds of Wickwaer; secondly, the Rev. David Lloyd, 
Vicar of Wrexham, who by Alice his wife, daughter of 
David of Denbigh, was father of William Davies of Den- 
bigh, who married Blanche, daughter of Edward Price 
of Ffynogion, and Robert Davies of Denbigh, who by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Roberts of Denbigh 
had three daughters : firstly, Anne who had married 
in 1684 Robert Lloyd of Plymog, and was mother of 
Edward Lloyd the progenitor of the Lloyds of Plymog 
and Gwerclas; secondly, Elizabeth who married 
Edward Lloyd the uncle of the Edward just men- 
tioned, and the third daughter in 1693 married Richard 
Heaton of Lleweny Green, co. Denbigh, ancestor of the 
Heatons of Plas Heaton. 

Gronwy ab Ednowain Bendew, who is called second 
son, left issue a daughter and heiress, Morfydd, the 
wife, firstly, of Grono ab Owain Gwynedd, and 
secondly, of Ririd ab Owain ab Edwin. 

Rotpert, the fourth son of Ednowain Bendew, left 
issue Perwar, who married Gwion ab Rhys Goch. 

Meredydd, the fifth son of Ednowain Bendew, was 
father of Griffith Dwn, father of Rees Sais, father of 
Griffith, father of Blethin, who left two sons, Dio and 
Llewellyn, of whom Dio married Catherine, daughter 
of Jenkin of (Wernasid ? in....illegible) and had issue 
Gwenlli, an heiress, who married Griffith ab Jenkyn 
Gwys ab Madoc ab Davydd Lloyd ab Gruffudd Goch 
ab Davydd Goch Vychan. lIlewellyn, the other 
son of Blethin ab Griffith, was father of Gruffydd 
Vychan, who, by his wife, the heiress of Griffith 
ab Evan Lloyd, had issue John, who married Mar- 
garet, the daughter and heiress of the Honourable 
Piers Stanley, by whom he was father of Thomas 
Griffith, who married Anne, heiress of Robert ab 
John ab Ithel Vychan, and had issue besides a 
daughter Elen, wife of Gawen Goodman, a son Thomas 
Griffith, who married Dows, heiress of Richard ab 
Howell ab Evan Vychan, and had a son William, who 
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married Janet, daughter of Edward Goodman by 
Catherine, daughter of John Pris, Person of Llan- 
_gollen, and had issue, Thomas Griffith of Pant y 
llongdy, who married a daughter of Thomas Evans 
of Llaneurgain, John Griffith, Edward Griffith of 
Ruthin, and four daughters—Dorothy, Sisly, Elizabeth, 
and Grace. 

Gwyn, the seventh son of Ednowain Bendew, was 
father of Evan, father of Miric, father of Kynric, father 
of Madoc, father of Einion, father of Evan, father of 
Madoc, who married Gwewll, daughter of Grono ab 
Iolyn ab Iorwerth ab Llewelyn ab Gruffudd, and was 
father of an heiress, Lleucy, the wife of Edward ab 
Davydd ab Madoc. 

Griffith, the eleventh son of Ednowain Bendew, 
was father of Iorworth, father of Davydd, father of 
Madoc, father of Howell, father of Cynric, father of 
Ithel, father of Ithel Vychan, who had two sons, 
Madoc and Evan Teg, of whom Madoc was father of 
Ithel, the father of two sons, Dicus and another Evan 
Teg. Dicus was father of Evan Ddu, who had a son 
Rees, the husband of Margaret, daughter of Harry ab 
Evan ab Blethin, by whom he had a daughter and 
heiress named Marsly, who married .Davydd ab Gwillim 
ab Evan. The brother of Dicus, Evan Teg, was father 
of Llewellyn, the father of Llewellyn Vychan, who 
married Margaret, the daughter of Llewellyn ab Rhys 
Gethin, and had a daughter and heiress Myfanwy, the 
wife of Evan ab Meredydd ab Gruffudd ab Dicus. 
The Evan Teg, first of that name mentioned above, 
and son of Ithel Vychan ab Ithel, left a son Madoc, 
the father of Belin, who married Lleucy, daughter of 
Jenkin ab Llewellyn Vaughan ab Llewellyn Chwith 
ab Cynric ab Blethin Lloyd of (Havodunos ?) (Hane- 
dyno ?), and had issue William, who by Mallt, daughter 
of Meredydd ab Gruffudd ab Dicus ab Gruffudd ab 
Ithel ab Grono ab Madoc ab Gwyred ab Cadrod Hardd, 
had issue a son Robert, who was an alderman of 
Ruthyn in 1578, and married Dows, daughter of Hugh 
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ub Griffith ab Rees ab Dicus ab (Mafw ?), by whom he 
was father of Richard, the High Sheriff of Denbigh- 
shire in 1615, who married Sisly, daughter of John 
Drias ab John ab Hugh Drias. It is worthy of note 
that John, son of Madoc ab Evan Teg, left a son 
William, who was father of Lowry, the wife of John 
Morgan of Gwibernant, in the parish of Penmachno, 
co. Carnarvon, and mother of William Morgan, Bishop 
of St. Asaph in 1601-4, who first translated the whole 
Bible into Welsh in 1588, and during his stay in Lon- 
don lived with Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster, 
who himself was born at Ruthin in 1528. There was 
a pedigree relationship between the two, since Elen, the 
daughter of Thomas Griffith, a descendant of Meredydd, 
fifth son of Ednowen Bendew (vide supra), had 
married Gawen Goodman, whose son Thomas was 
Sheriff of Denbigh in 1613, and it was his son Simon 
who sold Plas Uchaf to one of the Thelwalls. Dean 
Goodman was second son of Edward Goodman, a 
burgess of Ruthin, by Sisely, daughter of Edward 
Thelwall of Plasynward. And we find Bishop Morgan, 
in his turn, befriending the family of Goodman by 
giving a portion of the rectory of Llansannan to 
Godfrey Goodman, son of Godfrey, younger brother 
of the Dean. This Godfrey surpassed his uncle in his 
honours, since he became Bishop of Gloucester, and 
afterwards distinguished himself by opposing certain 
canons brought forward by Laud, for which he was 
imprisoned, and subsequently retired into private life. 
He became a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and died January 19th, 1655, in the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, where he was buried. 

- Besides his sons and his daughter Ceinfrid, the wife 
of Hwfa ab Cynddelw, Ednowain was father of a 
second daughter, Eva or Efa, the wife of Meredydd, 
Prince of Powys, who died in 1132. She is sometimes 
called the daughter of Bledrws ab Ednowain Bendew, 
and appears to have been her husband’s second wife, — 


his first having’ been Hunydd, daughter of Eunydd ab 
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Gwerny, founder of the Tribe of Dyffryn Clwyd. Mere- 
dydd himself was son of Bleddyn, by Haer, daughter 
and heiress of Ceilin ab y Blaidd Rhudd, and Bleddyn 
was son of Cynfyn, who married Angharad, the 
daughter and heiress of Meredydd ab Owain of South 
Wales, a descendant of Cadell, King of South Wales 
and second son of Rhodri Mawr, King of all Wales ; 
and it was apparently by this match that Cynfyn and 
his descendants became so powerful. His father 
Gwerystan was the son of Gwaethfoed Vawr, of Powys, 
previously mentioned, and his mother was Nest, the 
daughter and heiress of Cadell ab Brochwell, a descen- 
dant of Brochwel Ysgithrog, Prince of Powys. By 
Meredydd, Efa was mother of Iorwerth Goch, who by 
Maud, the daughter of Sir Roger Mauley of Cheshire, 
was father of Sir Gruffydd Vychan of Crigion and 
Bergedwyn, Knight of Jerusalem, who is called “The 
Wild Knight 6f Caer Howel”, from his life, adven- 
tures, and romance. He was the common ancestor of 
the Kynastons, first of Stocks, an heiress of which 
. family, Anne, married Richard Hussey of Albright, | 
Hussey, co. Salop, whence the Husseys, Corbets of 
Sundorne, ete., second of Morton, third of Walford, 
fourth of Shotton, fifth of Bradenheath, sixth of Otley, 
seventh of Hordley, of which family were the co- 
heiresses Mary, wife of Thomas Nicolls, married Dec. 
6th, 1626, who was Sheriff of Shropshire in 1640, and 
Judith, the wife of Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, the ancestor of the present Earl of 
Bradford ; eighth of Hardwick, who were afterwards 
baronets and held a good position in Shropshire ; ninth 
of Bryngwyn, tenth of Trewylan, eleventh of Lee, 
twelfth of Kynnersley, thirteenth of Knockyn, four- 
teenth of Ryton Llyn y Mapris, and Jastly of Pant y 
Bursle. 

The great family of Kynaston was one of the first 
in the Principality of Wales and county of Shropshire, 
and has produced many characters eminent for their 
eccentricity, learning, or goodness. Amongst the former 
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— to be mentioned Humphrey Kynaston, commonly 
ed “Kynaston the Wild”, who, having become over- 
loaded with debt and outlawed, betook himself to a 
cave at Ness Cliff in Shropshire, where he lived in 
defiance of all law, and whence he descended to make 
raids on the wealthy of the neighbourhood and levy 
black mail for his subsistence. It is said, however, 
that he was invariably kind to the poor, who loved 
him greatly, and only practised his depredations on 
those who could well afford to part with a portion of 
their wealth. He died in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. Roger Kynaston was Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1642, and headed a force of the Yorkists 
at the Battle of Bloreheath, on the confines of that 
county. He is said to have killed James, Lord Audley, 
the leader of the Lancastrians, with his own hand, 
whence came the quartering of Audley borne in the 
Kynaston coat of arms, and also the singular crest of 
the Kynastons, viz., an arm clothed in armour holding 
a sword, the whole before a sun in splendour. The 
Kynastons were also claimants of the ancient Barony 
of Charleton of Powys, having married an heiress of 
that house ; they were, however, opposed by the Ver- 
nons, who had married another heiress of the family. 

Besides the family of Kynaston, Prince Meredydd 
is said to have been progenitor by Efa, the daughter 
of Ednowain, of the families of Maurice of Brynygwalie 
and of Powys, Lords Lilford, a branch of which was 
seated at Berwick Leyburn Park, near Shrewsbury, 
where they built the present mansion. This estate 
subsequently came into the possession of the Feildings, 
who were connected with the Powys family, and mem- 
bers of which bore that name, and it recently- became 
the possession of the Earl of Denbigh. One of the 
last of the Powys family of Berwick Park, Bridget, 
married Edward Arblaster of Lyswis Hall, near Walsall, 
co. Stafford. 





(To be continued.) 
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CALVARY CROSS IN HANMER CHURCH- 
YARD. 


It is stated in a recent work' that “ there were probably 
not fewer than five thousand crosses in England at the 
time of the Reformation”, and that “the difficulty of 
finding any historical record of them arises from the 
fact that they were built out of the rapidly growing 
wealth of the Orders, and were hardly recorded even at 
the time they were erected”. Such record is, I believe, 
not wanting in the case of the churchyard cross at 
Hanmer, for Griffith Hiraethog, bard and herald, who 
visited Hanmer about 30 Henry VIII, mentions that he 
saw in the north wall of the church an engraving which 
referred to the cross. The MS.’ which contains this 
notice is, it must be admitted, exceedingly difficult to 
decipher ; but its owner, Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, reads 
the first three lines as “Graved in a stone by the noryd 
in the wal of the Ch’he in text hand Upton the Stone 
Kros”; and his special knowledge and skill may be 
allowed to outweigh even that of experts at the British 
Museum and Record Office, who, while unable to deci- 
pher the MS., read the word “Upton” as “upon”. A 
fatal objection, however, to such an interpretation is 
that it makes no sense with what follows. The ques- 
tion may probably soon be solved, for it is designed to 
refit the church, and the stone itself may be found 
below the plaster. The engraving which G. Hiraethog 
saw would answer to the list of benefactions now com- 
monly placed upon boards; the person mentioned being 
John de Upton, who is described by Thomas Salesbury 
of Erbistock as “‘Cl’icus” and “ Rector ecclesize de Han- 
mer”, and in the Cae Cyriog MSS. as “Goch Cwtta”.’ 


1 Ancient Stone Crosses of Englund, by Alfred Rimmer, pp. 15, 26. 
2 Hengwrt MSS., Peniarth, 428. G. H. C., fol. 116. 
3 “ Red and Short”. This probably refers to his dress, and might 
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There is a deed! of his, dated at Hanmer after the Feast 
of Martinmas, in the sixth year of Edward IT (a.p. 1313), 
and it is probable that this was somewhere about the 
date of his own death, his father,’ Sir Philip Upton, 
having been parson of Hanmer before 1263. 

The cross consists of a plain octagon shaft’ of free- 
stone, 104 feet high from the top step, which is 33 feet 
from the ground ; 13% inches square at the base; then 
4 feet in circumference, and tapering upwards. It is 
very much weather-worn at the north-east and south- 
west angles; and at each corner of the base are the 
heads of animals, that at the south-east being a ram, 
that at the south-west a lion, that at the north-west an 
ox probably, the other cannot be distinguished. Mr. 
Lee’s addition at the top is an oblong Decorated cap, 
2 feet 8 inches high ; and its four faces bear sculptured 
figures. The upper portion of the cap is lost ; but what 
remains consists of a very richly ornamented canopy 
with a cusped gable over each sculptured subject. 

The carving on the west face represents the scene at 
Calvary. This has been much mutilated, probably by 
the commissioners appointed in Elizabeth’s reign‘ to 
destroy crosses, roods, copes, etc.; but that it was saved 
at all, would seem to indicate a degree of favour. The 
figure of the Saviour has been almost completely broken 
away. On His right hand stands the Virgin, and on 


be rendered “Red Mantle”. Archbishop Peckham required the clergy 
to wear the “ buttoned cape”’, as they had got into the habit of ex- 
posing their brawny necks and chests like the rustics among whom 
they lived. As shewing how long a tradition lingers on, it was said 
not long since to a Westmorland curate busily felling trees, “Is 
there not an old law that a clergyman must not take his coat off ?” 
[I have often heard it said that if he does, any one may take the 
cvat with impunity. I take the notion to be only the popular ver- 
sion of the indelibility of Holy Orders.—Epzrror. | 

1 Harleian MS. 1972, p. 127. 

2 Guttyn Owen and Griff. Hiraethog, quoted in Harl. MS, 1971, 
p- 102. 

8 This is similar to the one at Broughton, by Grinsel. 

* In 1569 and 1581. The cross at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, was 
destroyed in the latter year. (Owen and Blakeway.) 
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His left St. John, or it may be the two Maries. Under- 
neath is the head of a demon with large ears of a man, 
and horned; a dart is striking his right temple (Genesis 
ili, 15, and Hebrews ii, 14), his eyes are closed and his 
tongue falls out of his mouth. 

The east face (also mutilated) has the figure of the 
Virgin Mary standing, with a crown on her head, and 
_ sceptered ; her robe falling in folds to the ground. 
She bears the child Jesus upon her right arm, which is 
stretched out towards a figure that kneels at her feet 
with lifted hand ; on her left is another kneeling figure 
offering incense. These may be intended either for 
women or angels. On the right side of the Virgin is 
the head of a demon, in profile, with a large ear : its 
arm is partly broken away, but a sword is being thrust 
into her side. (St. Luke ii, 35.) Underneath is the 
winged head of a demon, with ears like a cat, pouring 
a flood of water from its mouth. (Rev. xii, 15.) In 
the centre of the cap, immediately above the east and 
west faces, is a square hole, some three inches in 
diameter, for the wooden bar to pass through, upon 
which the lanthorns, that illuminated the principal 
figures, would be suspended. 

The north face has suffered least from the destroying 
hand, whether of man or of time. ‘The principal 
figure is that of a bishop, and is probably intended for 
St. Chad—the Ceadda of Bede’s Chronicle—to whom 
the church is dedicated, and whose well is not far 
distant. He is habited in his alb, dalmatic, and 
chesible ; in his right hand he grasps his pastoral staff, 
which turns outwards in the usual manner. On his 
left breast rests a book, with a small cross upon it, 
either a psalter or book of prayer. The right side of 
his face has suffered from the weather, so that it is 
doubtful whether he wears an official cap of any kind 
or not. A fine profile view of the left side of his face 
may be noticed when looking at the western view of 
the cross. Below the bishop is the face of an angel, 
with long flowing hair and outstretched wings, of ° 
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which the inner feathers may be seen on the left side, 
as one looks at the cross; the long outer ones appearing 
on the east and west faces respectively. The left arm 
of the angel has been broken off, but there remains a 
shield (in the shape of the letter U) that was carried 
in both hands, and bears upon it two lions passant, 
regardant. These were the bearings of the Lestranges, 
who had at one time seized Hanmer Church, and held it 
in despite of the Abbey of Haghmond, to which it be- 
longed. There are many reasons for supposing that the 
time referred to'was that in which this cross was erected. 

The south face has upon it the figure of a bishop, 
robed like the other, but with the addition of a large 
mitre. He also has a pastoral staff, but in his left hand, 
while the right is upheld in benediction. The stone 
having broken off where the upper part of the crozier 
should be, it becomes a question what the original 
shape of it was ; that is, whether it turned out or in, 
or was pointed, according to the line, “ Curva trahit 
mites ; pars pressit acuta rebelles.” If it turned in, 
it would represent an abbot ; and some persons have 
thought that Dinoth, the last abbot of Bangor, was 
intended. It is a pleasant idea, and would serve to 
link this end of Maelor Saesneg to ancient Bangor in 
an additional manner; as in that case Dinoth would 
represent its earlier connection with the days of the 
independent British church ; just as St. Chad would 
represent its subsequent incorporation in the Mercian 
Kingdom and the See of Lichfield. Underneath the 
figure of the bishop is an angel bearing a shield, as 
before, but the face has perished ; a dangerous crack 
that was cemented in 1871 with shellac and Portland 
cement running quite through it. 

It is matter of great regret that the old steps leading 
up to the cross, which, though somewhat shattered and 
worn, were of extreme grace, should have been altered 
about 1850. There are now four steps, ill-proportioned 
to one another, instead of five, the two lower courses 
- alone being the original ones. 


1 Haghmond Chartulary. 
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In the Duke of Beaufort’s Progress through North 
Wales 1684, the following reference is made to the 
east window of the south aisle in Hanmer Church— 
“There is a figure there supposed to be the represen- 
tation of an Archbishop of Canterbury. For that 
y° arms of y‘ See are the Feild Jupiter, a staff in pale 
Sol, and thereupon a cross pattee, Luna, surmounted of 
a pall of the last, charged by 4 other like crosses fiched 
Saturn.” These arms, we are informed on the authority 
of the Rev. C. Boutell,’ are certainly those of Canter- 
bury, but with the omission of the border and fringe 
of the Archiepiscopal pall which are gold, or in the 
planetary equivalent,—Sol. The absence of the Pre- 
late’s arms, which are generally impaled with those of 
the See, and the loss of the figure, entirely prevent 
their more particular identification. It may be indeed 
that they were never intended to represent any indi- 
vidual Archbishop, but only, as is still often the case, 
the metropolitan see under which the parish and its 
bishoprick were reckoned. The mention of the pallium, 
reminds us moreover that there were only three English 
Sees that had received it from Rome, and of these Lich- 
field was one. It may further be added that the weather- 
worn shield on the south face of the Hanmer Cross 
bears marks upon it that seem to have been intended 
to represent the pallium. The Archbishoprick? of 
Lichfield only lasted from 786-799, and on being reduced 
to. episcopal rank, Aldulf, the holder of the See, with- 
drew altogether, and retired to his abbey. Could this 
be the figure represented on the south face ?—if so, it 
would account for the inward bend of his crozier, at 
the same time that the large mitre and act of benedic- 
tion indicate his episcopal rank. 


1 Mr. Boutell gives the following as the “ gem” and “ planetary” 
equivalents once in use for the heraldic tinctures,—Or, topaz, Sol ; 
argent, pearl, Luna; gules, ruby, Mars; azure, sapphire, Jupiter ; 
vert, emerald, Venus ; purpuwre, amethyst, Mercury ; sable, diamond, 
Saturn.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 

® Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, i, p. 247. 
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In the Duke of Beaufort’s account, already referred 
to, it is remarkable that no notice is taken of this 
cross, when describing Hanmer Church. As _ the 
antiquity of this beautiful relic is undoubted, it is 
probable that in the troubled’ times of the common- 
wealth it was hidden away,’ and that its restoration is 
referred to in the church books, in 1739, “ for setting 
ye cros stright, 10s. 2d”. For the careful and accurate 
drawings which now secure its historical preservation, 
our best thanks are due to Mr. J. Romilly Allen. 


M. H. Leer. 





BRYNGWYN, RADNORSHIRE. 


LEAVING the valley of the Arrow at Newchurch,’ a 
road, branching off to the west, leads to a narrow 
valley, the lower part of which forms part of the 
parishes of Newchurch and Bryngwyn. After passing 
Tynycwm, a large earthwork, called the Castle Tump, 
at the foot of which the bronze dagger (described 
in vol. 6, 4th series, p. 20) was found, is seen on the 
far side. of the valley, below Dolbedwyn, and imme- 
diately opposite, within a short distance of the road, is 
another earthwork of smaller dimensions ; both have 
the appearance of once fortified entrenchments, which 
peat the approach to the upper part of the valley, 
and are flanked at a short distance above by the large 
morass of Rhos-géch about a mile in length, in which 
Osmunda regalis flourishes. The parish of Bryngwyn, 
now entered, is, from its natural position, as secluded 


1 In 1643, June 20th, the Nantwich men, under Captain Bulkeley, 
were in Hanmer, and in the church, but were repulsed with loss. 
(Phillips’ Ciil War in Wales, i, p. 162.) 

* This was the case at Worthenbury (P. Henry, MSS.) and at 
Bakewell and Eyam in Derbyshire. 

8 This parish is not named in the Taxation of Pope Nicholas, but 
it occurs as Llannewydd in the list of parishes in the time of Llew- 
elyn ap Griffith, in the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales. 
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as well may be, and even now that the highway board 
has improved the road, is scarcely accessible save on 
foot or horseback. Its market town is Hay, six miles 
distant along a mountain road, so it is seldom visited 
by any strangers to the neighbourhood. 

Still in early, perhaps prehistoric, times a way seems 
to have passed through the valley by Painscastle to 
the Begwn Hill, and to the British entrenchments on 
Garth Hill, overlooking Wye, in Llandeilo-Graban 
parish. Williams, in his History of Radnorshire, sup- 
poses this to have been a Roman way, in connection 
with the two camps, Gaer, and Little Gaer, of which 
all traces are obliterated, on the right bank of Arrow, 
and the large circular camp near Pentwyn in Brilley 
Parish, but there is, in fact, nothing more than the 
name of Portway, which distinguishes a large farm 
between the road and Rhés-goch, to justify such a sup- 
position ; while an examination of the site of Pains- 
castle leads to the conclusion that the Norman castle 
was erected on a British earthwork. Llanvihangel y 
Bryngwyn, as it is styled in the Myvyrian Archai- 
ology, is situate in that part of Cantref Elvael which 
is known as Ismynydd, as distinguished from the other 
division of it, Ywchmynydd. The greater part is 
mountain land, and 1,990 acres of the 4,535 acres, 
which it contains, are unenclosed common land. The 
population in 1801 was 277, and at the last census 284, 
Near a farmhouse called Doleycanny, perhaps a corrup- 
‘tion of Carnedd, a rough and narrow road branches 
off from the main highway, and leads, after a steep 
ascent of half a mile, by the farm buildings of Llan y 
meibion to the parish church, which is seen on the way 
picturesquely occupying an eminence above. In 
selecting a site its builders have fixed on a position 
which commands a good look out, but is exposed 
to the winds from every quarter ; looking southward 
from the churchyard the long line of the Black Moun- 
tains is seen over the Clyrow Hills, which here form 
the northern boundary of the Wye Valley; to the 
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south-west the Brecon Beacons bound the view ; while 
on the north and east are the fine open downs of Bryn- 
gwyn and New Church Hills. There was a church at 
Bryngwyn in the latter part of the 13th century, as 
appears by the taxation ot Pope Nicholas; the present 
fabric, modified in details and by repairs here and 
there, may have then existed. The style of the building 
accords with what is generally found in small and 
remote parishes in Radnorshire—a long, low building, 
of which the principal features are a large porch with 
a small bell turret at the west end, well designed to 
suit the exposed situation -in which the building was 
placed. The walls are built in rough rubble-work of 
stone of the upper Ludlow rock; a blank wall, sup- 
ported at each angle by buttresses, and carried up to 
the roof of the bell turret, the other sides of me 
are timber framed, forms the west end of the nave, 
which appears to have had buttresses at its eastern 
angles. The height to the ridge of the roof of the 
nave is 32 feet, and to the wall plates 14 feet ; a slight 
break in its width and in the pitch of the roof distin- 
guishes it from the chancel. 

The porch is built in stone, with a timber framed 
gable ; passing through it, the church is entered by a 
rude pointed arch. The interior dimensions are—nave 

. 50 by 25 feet ; chancel 25 by 19 feet. At the east 
end were three plain lancet windows, which were des- 
troyed by the fall of that part of the building. Two 
small lancet windows, each with two lights, plainly 
worked in sandstone, and a square-headed window, 
with decorated tracery and a hood moulding termi- 
nating in two corbels, shewn in the accompanying 
drawing, are in the south wall. The design and execu- 
tion of the latter window are superior to what is 
generally met with in Radnorshire churches. In the 
north wall a single-light window, with a multifoil head 
rudely worked in hard stone, was found blocked up 
and is now reopened. In the. restoration, which pro- 
ceeds slowly for want of funds, the general features of 
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the exterior have been preserved. In the interior is 
little worthy of notice. A rude Early English piscina is 
in the south wall of the chancel. The arch of the nave 
had given way before the restoration commenced, and 
so has been removed ; nothing remains of the old roof 
but portions of the rude oak tie beams. The roof of 
the chancel, however, remains. Its walls are connected 
by bracing ribs supporting collars, on which the purlins 
rest, and between the rafters are wind-cusped braces. 

In removing a square wooden window, fixed in the 
church about seventy years ago, the broken sepulchral 
slab which appears in the drawing, a memorial pro- 
bably of a rector in the seventeenth century, was found 
used as a cill. 

Before leaving the subject of the church it may be 
well to mention its two bells. The larger one has a 
diameter of 2 feet at the rim and is about 19 inches 
deep inside. It bears round the waist, within two 
raised lines, the following legend in raised letters : 
+ DAVID APEINON LOVD PHILIPPVS AP PHILIP: wF+. The 
other bell is plain, more rudely cast, and apparently 
older. Its diameter at the rim is 19} inches, and its 
depth the same. 

In the churchyard, near the solitary yew tree, stands 
a remarkable block of sandstone, embedded 2 feet in 
the earth and standing 5 feet 3 inches above ground, 
probably an erratic boulder, the front of which has been 
carefully dressed, rounded off at its angles, and deeply 
incised with crosses. The drawing will give a better 
notion of the incised work than a description. A stray 
iconoclast appears to have attempted its destruction, 
and stopped short in his work when he had knocked off 
one corner: Mr. Bloxam, to whom a rough sketch was 
sent, thinks that the stone may have been an ancient 
British maenhir decorated at a subsequent, although 
very early, period with an incised cross having roundels 
at the extremity of each arm. 

Another noteworthy stone, mentioned by Williams 
in his History of Radnorshire, is built as a quoin-stone 
14? 
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in the south-east angle of the chancel, about 3 or 4 feet 
above the level of the ground. This stone, which is 
about 17 by 9 inches on either face, is not readily ob- 
servable until the wall is examired closely. It seems 
to have formed part of the original structure. The 
incised work on it is ruder than it would have been if 
the material had been sandstone. The drawing will 
again serve as the best description of the rude sculp- 
ture or incision, which may well have been executed 
long after the stone was placed in the wall. Mr. Bloxam 
thinks that the figures incised are not earlier than the 
early part of the seventeenth century. The male figure 
appears to be intended to represent an ecclesiastic, and 
the stone may perhaps commemorate one of the rectors 
of the parish and his wife. 

One of the workmen, whilst the work was proceed- 
ing, found in one of the heaps of rubbish arising from 
the excavations a coin which, in ignorance of its value, 
he sold for a trifle at Hay. On examination it turned 
out to be a gold Burgundian coin, and finally came into 
the hands of Mr. F. L. Trumper of Hay, from whom 
sealing-wax impressions of it were obtained. After an 
inspection of these, Mr. John Evans, F.R.S8., has kindly 
given ‘the following description of it: “Obverse, PHS: 
DEI : GRA : DVX : BVRG : COMES : ET: DNS: FLAND.; Duke 
in a ship, holding a sword and shield with the arms of 
Burgundy. Reverse, t IHC : AVTEM : TRANSIENS : PER : 
MEDIVM : ILLORVM : IBAT ; cross, etc., as on the English 
nobles, but with P in the centre. This coin was struck 
by Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy and Earl and 
Lord of Flanders, a.p. 1384-1404 ; but could not have 
been issued until after a decree dated 1 Oct. 1388. It 
is a remarkably close imitation of the nobles of Ed- 
ward III and Richard II.” 

How this coin came to Bryngwyn it is idle to con- 
jecture ; but when we take into consideration the trad- 
ing relations of England with Flanders, the wars with 


1 For an account of the coinage, see Revue Numismatique, N. S., 
vol. vi, p. 108; 1861. Engraved in Pl. vit, 15. 
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France, and the fact that as late as Owen Glendwr's 
insurrection the custody of the castles of Paynscastle 
and Clirow (then called Royll) was committed to the 
Earl of Warwick,’ we may suppose that the Earl, or 
some one in his service, may have been at Bryngwyn 
Church, and there have lost the coin. - 

The Registers of the parish, which contain only the 
ordinary entries, commence in 1614 with entries in 
Latin. There is no entry in them from 1634 to 1664. 

Among the parish documents which came into the 
hands of the Rev. John Hughes, the present rector, on 
his induction five years since, are, a Welsh Bible printed 
in black letter, folio, bound in rough calf, without a 
title-page, but otherwise in good order; and the second 
Book of Homilies, in Welsh, printed likewise in black 
letter, small folio, sewed. No one now knows when the 
Welsh language ceased to be spoken or understood in 
Bryngwyn. It is probable that the Welsh Bible is the 
new edition by Bishop Parry in 1620, and that the 
Book of Homilies is the translation of 1606;? and: so 
we may infer pretty certainly that in the seventeenth 
century Welsh was both spoken and understood in the . 
parish. 

This paper cannot be brought to a close without a 
grateful acknowledgment of the aid which has been 
afforded in its preparation by the Rector, to whose zeal 
and exertions the parish owes the restoration of its 
church. 

R. W. B. 


1 Rymer’s Feedera, 2nd ed., vol. viii, p. 329, 4 H. IV, 1403. 

2 My thanks are due to the Editor for the information he has 
kindly given me on this subject. I ought also to add my thanks to 
the Rev. Wm. Bevan of Hay for his account of the Burgundian coin, 
which I should have availed myself of if Mr. Evans had not de- 
scribed it fully. 
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BRONZE HORSE FROM GWAUNYSGOR. 


THE object here figured, full size, was found last year 
on the surface of a fresh grave in the churchyard of 
Gwaunysgor near Rhyl. The long range of the Clwyd- 
ian Hills, the highest point of which is conspicuous 
far and wide for the Jubilee Tower which crowns the 
summit of Moel Famma, here suddenly breaks off at its 
northern end, and dips sharply to the narrow coast-line 
of Prestatyn and the Irish Sea; and it may be that 
the village takes its name from its position near the top 
of the Scér or Scar, or escarpment, at the foot of which 
lie the famous lead-mines of Talargéch and the little 
village of Meliden. 

It appears to represent, in rude design and workman- 
ship, a horse equipped with a saddle or piece of back- 
harness, and a broadish breast-band. Hollow internally, 
it has been attached by three iron pins or nails running 
lengthwise through the body, to the armour or harness 
or whatever object it belonged to. Through the head 
also there is a small circular hole (as shewn in the en- 
graving) through which another pin may have been 
driven to secure it still more firmly to its object, from 
which it would consequently project forwards. Whether, 
however, it could have served any other purpose than 
that of ornament is difficult to determine.’ 

The material is bronze; but that does not decide 
either its date or parentage, though it may help to the 


1 It may be compared with the bronze articles found at Caerleon, 
and figured in the volume for 1849, Plate iv, 2 and 3. 
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solution, other objects of the same material having been 
previously found in the neighbourhood, which is one 
rich in historical associations. Pennant, in his Jours 
in Wales (ii, p. 112), has noticed the large number of 
tumuli which dot the district, and may mark, as he 
suggests, the graves of the Britons who fell in the 
struggle with Agricola. Caerwys, some five or six miles 
' distant, on the line of the great Watling Street from 
Deva to Segontium, was almost certainly a Roman 
station, and probably one of the duties of its garrison 
would be to protect the Roman workmen in their mining 
operations at Talargdch. Some of their tools are said. 
to have been discovered at different times in the work- 
ing ; and a few years ago, during the formation of the 
small mineral loop-line from Prestatyn to Disserth, 
several Roman coins were found close by.’ The ore 
- would be carried hence, probably along Sarn Hwlkin, 
to the smelting works near Flint, where large quantities 
of scoria are left, and where many relics of Roman occu- 
pation have been found, as figured and described by 
Pennant.? On the other side of the Vale of Clwyd, at 
a place called Plas Ucha, about a mile and a half from 
Abergele, there were also found, in 1862, some very 
curious bronze vessels which have been described by 
Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith® as Romano-British in character, 
and intended for culinary and dietary purposes. They 
comprise a cup, a platter, a strainer-ladle or colander, 
and two saucepans, and are skilfully plated with tin. 
The ladle is also elegantly ornamented, and “bears a 
floral radiation of pierced work in the centre or base, 
surmounted by a broad border in a variety of beautiful 
Greek fret.” | 

Other workers in bronze, however, besides the Romans 
and Britons, have had ample opportunities of leaving 
behind them such an object as we are treating of. The 


1 These coins, chiefly in silver, but one or two, I have been in- 
formed, of gold, were quickly seized and dispersed by the navvies. 

2 Tours in Wales, i, p. 93. 

3 Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
1868, Dee. 3. 
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Danes, in their piratical expeditions, appear to have 
visited all the prominent parts of the coast. The Stacks, 
North and South, Priestholme, and Orme’s Head, on 
one side, attest their presence ; and on the other, the 
numerous antiquities found on the Hoylake shore in 
Wirrall, commemorate their settlement there. Whether 
Gwespyr was an outpost of this settlement, and whether 
Gwaunysgor derived the more prominent portion of its 
name from the Norwegian term scar, as aptly descrip- 
tive of the rocky precipice above Talargéch, we will not 
presume to decide ; but it may not be amiss, in con- 
.nection with this occupation of the Northmen, to refer 
again to that curious find of bronze articles at Pare 
Meirch on the opposite side of the Vale of Clwyd, which 
has already been noticed in our Journal, volume for 


1875, p. 89. 
D. R. T. 





EXTRACTS FROM OLD WILLS RELATING 
TO WALES AND THE MARCHES. 


THROUGH the kindness of Mr. J. C. C. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, Somerset 
House, I am enabled to submit the following highly 
interesting extracts from old wills preserved in that 
Registry. They touch upon such a variety of subjects, 
local, genealogical, and historical, that they cannot fail 
to excite the curiosity of the ecclesiologist and the his- 
torian, who will be glad to know where so valuable a 
fund of information awaits their scrutiny. Every one 
_of them contains some item of interest, and they belong 
toa period fraught with important changes about which 
our parochial records are almost entirely silent. Family 
relationships and ecclesiastical customs, personal be- 
quests and dispositions of property, are all of them 
illustrated by these extracts, brief as they ‘necessarily 
are; but their most important feature is the source to 
which they point for further material on their respective 
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subjects. I have appended a few notes, which may suf- 
fice for the present, and may guide others for future 





use. D. R. T. 
Gresford, Denbighshire, 1510.—*Will’mus Rodon Clericus Rec- 
tor Eccl’ie p’roch’ de Gresford”, 1510, ...... “do et lego eccl’ie 


predict’ decem libras legalis monete sterlingor’ ad faciend’ fenes- 
tram in qua depicta erit historia de Vita Sancti Antonij.”! 
1546.—White, William, vicar of Gresford, dat. 20 May, 1546. 
Prov. 20 Apr. 1547. “ My parish of Odyngton i in Glow.” Be- 
quest to Baliol Coll, Oxon. Proved by his sister, Jane James. 


Beaumaris,1525,—* Ricardus Bulkeley Arch’us in eccl’ia Cath’ 
Bangoren’ de Anglesey.’”...“ Corpusque meum humandum sepe- 
liendum in cancello beate marie Virginis de Bellomarisco in loco 
majorum meorum ibidem...volo quod Rowlandus Bulkeley ex- 
ecutor meus prefatum Cancellum Capelle heate marie virginis 
de Bellomarisco de novo reedificari construi et restau[ar]ri faciat. 
...[tem volo quod executor meus antedictus Capellam beati 
Nicolai infra novem® ecclesie parochialis de Conwaye in qua 
quidem Capella Edmundus Bulkeley frater meus...fuit sepultus 
reedificari construi restaurari refaciat.” 

1537.—* Rolande Bulkeley, Esquyer, to. be buryed in the 
Chappell of Our Ladie w’hin Bewmares, in a tumbe wherin my 
parents and auncestours ben buried and do lye.” Proved by Sir 
Richard Bulkeley, his son, and Dame Kath., wife of the said Sir 
Richard. 

Bulkeley, Richard, Knight. Will dated 16 April 1544. Proved 
14 Feb. 1546-7. To be buried “in the Chapell of Bewmares”. 
Younger sons, Rowland, Thomas, and John. Brothers, Dr. John 
B. and Rowlande B. Cousin-german, William B., mercer. 
Daughters, Ellyn and Jane. “Dau.”, Margaret, wife of his son 
Richard. Wife, Katheryn. 


Clocaenog, Denbighshire (?), 1530.—“ Johannes ap holl’ llud 
Clericus Bangorensis Diocesis”, to be buried “in ecclesia Sancte 
Medwide Virginis.”*...... “Hiis testibus presentibus Johanne 


1 There are no fragments now in the church that can be identified 
with this subject. 

2 “Richard Bulkeley, huhdoows of Merioneth, 1483, seems to 
have quitted that archdeaconry for this ( Anglesey) about the year 
1500.”—B. Willis, p. 137. 

3. For “novem” we should probably read “ navem”, and under- 
stand the south transept. 

* This church, I imagine, must be Clocaenog in the deanery of 
Dyffryn Clwyd; dedicated, according to different authorities, to 
St. Trillo, St. Caenog, and ‘St. Foddhy yd. 
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Hughes Clerico Rectore Sancti Kynhavall et auditoris mei ultimi 
confessionis.” 


Llanbadrig, Anglesey, 1532.—*“ Dd. ap Res Capellanus....Cor- 
pusque meum humandum sive sepeliendum in ecclesia Sancti 
Patricii.” Bequest to Bangor; “Fratribus minoribus Dellan- 
vax”;! “beate Marie de Kowrnon”.? 


Conway, 1517.—*“ William Gruff burges of Conwey to be buried 
there in the highe chauncell afore our Ladie of pitie.” “Master 
Richiard penke Vicar of Conwey”. “I bequeth to make a chest 
in the Revestre of Conwaye a greate tree that is in the glyve 
fallyn and squared all redy”. 


Yspytty Ivan, Denbighshire, 1534.—“ Robert ap Rice,‘ clerke’’, 
1534, to be buried at the Spittie at Dollgynwall, mentions Den- 
erth, Desirith, Llanelien, Llanvairdalahaern, Llangerniwe, Llan- 
gomdymnell, Llanvair yn penllyn, Llandrillo yn y dyrmon, Llan- 
_vilyn, Liantherwell. “Sir John Gruff’ my chaplayne”’. Sister, 

Kath. v’ch Rice. 

“All my fermes and termes in M’yonethshire and Carnarvon- 
shire to Kidwalader ap Robert,5 except the parcell of Dolginwall 
being in Carnarvonshire, which, with other age ed in Denbigh, 
to Thomas Vichan ap Robert ap Rice’®...... Brother, Morryce,? 
all my churches.in Denbighshire and Myonethshire.” 


St. Asaph, 1535.—Henry Standish, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Dated 3 July 1535. Proved 21 Aug. 1535. Orders“ to be buried 
inter fratres minores”. Bequeaths to Carmelites of Denbigh 
twenty marks “ pro edificio claustri ;...... pro libris emendis et 
locandis in librario scholarium fratrum minorum in universitate 
Oxonie quinq’ marcas”; to Friars Minor at Hereford, twenty 


The friars of Llanfaes. 2 Carnarvon ? 

3 “ Ryc’ Peicke” occurs as vicar in a Mem. in Williams’ | History 
of Aberconway, p. 196. 

* Robert ap Rice was son of Rhys Fawr ap Meredydd, standard- 
bearer of Henry VII at the battle of Bosworth, and was chaplain to 
Cardinal Wolsey. His alabaster effigies may be seen in Yspytty 
Church, formerly called Dolygynwal. 

5 Kadwaladr ap Robert, his son, was the founder of the Rhiwlas 
family, and erected the ’Bhiwlas Chapel or Chantry in Llanfor 
Church. 

6 In the chart of the “Creation and Descent of the Manors of 
Yspytty Ifan’’, given in the vol. for 1860, p. 115, Thomas Vaughan 
of Pantglas (Sheriff, 1598) is given as a third line from Rhys ap 
Meredydd, and not as the son of Robert. 

7 Maurice ap Rhys ap Meredydd was steward of the abbots of 
Aberconway. 
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marks ; “Agneti Wurthington, sorori mee”; “ Nicholas Rigbi in- 
ter tres Nicholaos Juniori domu’ meam apud Wryxham”; “Radul- 
pho d’no de Standish pro sepultura mea quadraginta libras ; 
item, pro tumba erigend’ xiijli.; pro edificatura insule eccle’ie 
patrum minorum Oxoniz quadraginta libras.” 


Bangor, 1533.—Thomas Skeffington, Bishop of Bangor.! “TI, 
Thomas, bysshop of Bangor,...... my body to be buried in the 
Quyer of Beaulieu, nighe unto the place where the gospell is 
redde above my tombe ; and my harte to be caryed to Bangor, 
there to be buryed in the Cathedrall Churche before the pyctour 
of Saincte Danyell, and a stone to be layed thereuppon with a 
scripture engravid mencyoning that there lyeth the harte of 
Thomas late Bysshopp of Bangor.” 

Bequests to Bernard College, Oxford ; to Monastery of Myri- 
vale, where he was professed ; to Waverley, Surrey, where he 
was also Abbot. “I will that y® steple and lofte of Bangor 
churche, where the belles doo hange, be fynyshid, and the three 
belles hangid up, and a iiijth belle, agreable to them, be providid 
and hangid there; and that the roofe of that steple be well 
made and coverid with leade, and the windowe in the said steple 
over the doore be welle barride with yron and glased.” 


Holt, Denbighshire, 1523.—Randyll ap Atha, to be buried in 
the Holt Church or churchyard. Bequeaths to his “son Lance- 
lott all landes in Bronfeld. Witnesses, Tho. Edon, John Batha, 
and John Egerley. Daughters, Margery and Katherine, “my 
wife’s daughter”. 


Llanidan, Anglesey, 1539.—Res ap Howell ap Res of Llan 
Edan. “Item, vy ewyllys yw kaffel o Rowland Gruff y gymmer- 
iad ar dyddan hoell ap Gwyn ar ol tenor i sgryven. Item, 
vy ewyllys i yw kaffel o Rowland ap Mered’ gwbull o’r holl 
diroedd a chai a daeridd aca the fywidd idd’ ef arol tenor fy owil- 
lis mer ir hon ysidd yn ysgrivenedic dan vy sel i ac yn dwyn 
dat kyn i theffement of. Item, vy ewyllys i yw kaell o Wil- 
lyam Hyna vy mab i vyghymeriad 1 ar y penrryn oer ar ol tenor 
vy esgriven i ar y tyrhwnw.” 

Llanrhaiadr, 1536.—Laurence ap John to be buried in church 
of Llanrhaiadr. Proved by his widow,“ Margaret vx. Re. ap ll’n.” 


Oswestry, 1537.—* John ap Davyd ap Reys of Oswester...... 
To my two sonnes Richard and Thomas a hundred poundes, be- 


1 The will of Bishop Skeffington is given im part in B. Willis’ 
Bangor, p. 246, but the notice of his bequest to Waverley omitted ; 
and, indeed, on p. 97 it is doubted whether he ever was abbot there, 
a point settled by these extracts. 
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gotten by Alice Thornys, bytwext them bothe. To reparation 
of St. Oswold’s Church, £10. Witness, John Price, Rec. of Whit- 
tonton ; Morys Kyffin ; Edward ap Meridith, baylyf; Owen D’d, 
Clerk ; Hugh ap John; John Abevyn....... My four daughters 
by Elenor ap Reys,! Alice my dau’r, Synna my dau’r, Hugh ap 
John, and Dowce my dau’r, his wife, my dau’r Jenet.” 

1541.—“ Robert Aphowell of Oswestre, draper, to be buried in 
Lady Chapel there. Item, my will is that my executor doo 
bestowe, after my decease, a lode of leade towardes the coueringe 
of the rooffe of thaltaries of the Roode and Saint Katherin? 
within the paryshe churche of Oswestree aforesaide, and the same 
to be delyveride at the tyme the forsaide roffe be reddye builde 
to receve coueringe.” 

“Lewes ap David, alias the Frysht (2), late Bayly of the towne 
of Oswester.” Proved Feb. 1547-8. To be buried in the church 
there. “To Richard, my eldest sonne, my new house wherein 
dwelt my father in lawe, John Ho'll, in the baylif strete. To the 
sayd Richard my newe barne beyonnde the bettridg gate, after 
the decease of his mother. To David my sonne, after the decease 
of his mother, my house wherein I dwelle nowe in baylif strete. 
To Richard Vaghan, my sonne, my house in Wallistrete lying 
oute of the gate. To James, my sonne, my house in porgynton, 
par. of Silliton. To son Thomas, house in Henlle, lordship of 
Whittington. To Richard, my base sonne, iijli. Wife, Agnes.” 


Whitford, Flintshire, 1538,—* Ric’us ap Howell ap Je’un Vyn- 
chun,’...... to celebrate for his soul and that of his wife in 
Whitforde Church. Bequests to houses* of Denbighe, Ruth- 
lande, and Bangor. Tho. ap. Richard his son. Peter ap Richard 
his younger son.” Dated 1538. Proved 1540. 


1 Eleanor ap Rhys was the only legitimate child of Thomas Pryse 
of Oswestry. Ap Rhys of Oswestry, son of Maurice Gethin of 
Gartheryr in Mochnant. Her illegitimate brother, Jobn, was father 
of Mr. John Pryse, vicar of Oswestry, 1552; rector of Whittington, 
1553; rector of Llandderfel, 1556; prebendary of Meifod, 1558 ; 
chancellor of the diocese of St. Asaph, 1559.—J. Y. W. Ll. 

2 This is the only instance in which I have been able to find any 
allusion to an altar to St. Catherine in this church. The position 
of the Lady Chapel is also unsettled., but was probably in the south 
chapel. : 

3 Ricardus ap Howall ap Ieun Vychan” was the squire of Mos- 
tyn, and his son Thomas was the first of the family to adopt the 
local as the family name. See Pennant’s Tours in Wales, i, p. 17.° 

* Of these, Denbigh was a Carmelite house ; Rhuddlan, a priory 
of Black Friars ; and Bangor, of Friars Preachers. This last was 
converted into a Free Grammar School through the piety of Dr. 
Jeffrey Glynn, c. 1557. 
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Whittington, Shropshire, 1540.—Gitton ap John ap Owen of 
p. Whittonton, Salop. “I bequeith of my goodes to the skowr- 
yng and mending of the wyndowes in the high aulter as shalbe 
therto necessarye and requisite...... Unto Margaret Twys, my 
weddyd wif, the fermes, that is to say, the Wood Myll, the litle 
parck, Graienell ferme, the half of the ferme of Bucknyll, and 
the house in King’s hill. Nephews, Richard ap John Walter 
and Meredyth ap John. John Price, Clk., parson of W. Dd. ap 
John, Curate of Halston.” 


Bromfield and Maelor, 1537-8.—* John Appowell, otherwise 
Brierton,! to be buried in S. Margaret’s, Westminster. To nephew, 
John Wynn ap David, all lands, &c., within Bromefelde, the 
towne of Wrexham, Yale, Edirman, Malors Sarcenek, Maelor 
Kemerayike. Rent of Llangyrnewe due to me.” Mentions “Vay- 
nor, Dymerchion, my farmours of Bucklonde, my fermour of my 
vicarage of Longe Staunton (Cambs.), my corne, &c., growing on 
Elmley Castle, Worcester ; Sir John ap Howell, my chaplain ; 
my graye amyse now being at Ashley; cousin, Maister Doctour 
Brierton.”? Will dated 18 Mar. 1537-8. Proved 28 Ap. 1539. 

1543.—* Elizabeth Brereton, wife unto Robert Wyn, otherwise 
callid Robert Wyn ap Morgan of Sonlley...... which I have or 
holde of and by the bequest and legacie of any my other hus- 
bond’s, either John Caurden, or by the bequest and legacye of 
John ap Mad’ ap Ieu’n ap D’d. My naturall sonne,? Maister 
Richard Caurden, Dean of Chichester. Brother, Owyn Brereton. 
Cosens, William Hanmere of the Fennes, and Humfrey Dymock 
of Willington.” Will dated 24 Mar. 1543. Proved 1 Oct. 1545. 


Tref Walchmai, Anglesey, 1540-1.—* William ap Il’ ap R., to 
be buried in the church of Treffwalchmay.” Bequests to Ban- 
gor: “Lego d’no Joh’i ap Will’m duos boves pro labore suo et 


1 Grandson of William Brereton, Esq., 1450, the first of the family 
which settled at Borras, near Wrexham, and supplied high sheriffs 
for Denbighshire in the years 1581, 1588, 1598, and 1727. He 
was prebendary of Vaenol in St. Asaph Cathedral, to which stall 
were attached the rectorial tithes of Vaenol, Llangernyw, and Dym- 
eirchion, 1584-8. Probably the same with the vicar of Mold and 
sinecure-rector of Pennant Melangell, 1506-37; he appears, from 
the will, to have also held the livings of Buckland, Long Staunton, 
and Elmley Castle. ; 

2 Qu. Thomas Brereten, vicar of Northop, 1539; rector of Llan- 
drinio, 1557 ? , 

8 This lady appears to have married three times, and the term 
“ naturall sonne”’ is evidently employed in contradistinction to step- 
sons. Caurden was Dean of Chichester from 1543-49, 
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expens’ celebra’de p’ salute a’ie mee tria Trigintalia' viz. unu’ 
trigintale S’ci Gregorii triginta missaru’ cum exequiis mortuor’ 
put solet unu’ Trigintale sex missas cu’ debit’ mortuor’ exequiis 
et elemosinis ac candelis consuet’. Et terciu’ trigintale quingq’ 
missar’ de quinq’ vuln’ib’ d’ni n’ri Jesu Chr’ cu’ una missa de 
Resurrectio’e,” etc. “Elizabeth vch’ Morgan ux’em meam.” 
Sisters, “Jane vch’ ll’i, Elizabeth vch’ Il’i, & Marg’t veh’ Il’i. Dat’ 
in domo mans’ mee; d’no Joh’e ap Will’m curato meo.” 


Llanilwehaiarn, Montgomeryshire, 1546.—“TIewn Géch Ben- 
lioid of the par. of Llochaiarne. 26 Apr. 1546. Proved 30 June 
1546. To be buryed there. Sir Owen ap John, vicar of L...... 
Tapers to the newe towne, tregonen, Bettus, and Llanrowicke.? 
Son, Gruff...... Son, David ap Ieu’n Goch. To the makinge of 
the stepull of Llanlochaiarne, fortie shelings.” 


Ruthin, Denbighshire, 1546.—Elice ap Rice, servant to Sir Tho. 
Henedge, Knt., Chief Gentleman of the King’s Privy Chamber. 
Proved 5 July 1546. “To be buryed at St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
Londe that I boughte of John Moyle...... beinge in Dynbyghe 
Lande shere, and all my landes w’thin the towne of Bewmarryes, 
Angellseye. My brother, Sir Robarte ap Rice, parson of Mark’s 
Hall, Essex.” (Mentioned in Newcourt.) Sister, Roos vch’ Rice. 
Brothers, John, Richard. 

1547, Edward ap Harry. Dat. 4 Apr. Proved 7 Aug., 1547, 
by Jenet, vx. Rhes Gwyne the relict. To be buried in Lady 
Chapel at Ruthin, dioc. Bangor. “To bye leade to cover the 
churche (of Ruthyn), xs.; a heyfor to Sir Tho. ap David ap Rice.” 


Northop, Flintshire.-—F¥owler,’ Peres, parson of Northopp, dioc. 
St. Asaph, co. Flint. Proved 7 May, 1548. To be buried there. 
“T will that my brother, William Fowler, shall finde and con- 
ducte an honeste prieste to singe and saye masses for my soule 
and all my freendes soules for one hole yere, gevynge him six 
poundes sterlinge in Northop churche.” To reparation of said 
churche, £5. Brother, Nich. “Five marks to reparacyon of 
Yerle Stonham Church. Sir James, my parish priest. Witness, 
peres ap David, my curate ; Nych’as Johns, chaplyn; Rycharde 
Jones, Cron™.” (?) 


1 A “trental” was a service of thirty masses said for thirty days 
successively after the death of the departed, or a mass on the thir- 
tieth day only. (Walcott’s Sacred Archeology.) Here we appear to 
have a third form of the office. 

2 Llanmerewig. 

3 Peter Fowler is mentioned as priest of St. Winifred’s Chapel, 
Holywell, in the Valor Eceles., 1535. Nicholas Johns was probably 
chaplain of Flint. 
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Llanarmon in Yale, Denbighshire.—David ap Meredith of par. 
Llanarmon in Yale. Proved 21 Apr. 1548. To be buried in 
that church. To reparations of “roufe of churche, 12 pence. To 
repare and amende the lake! betwexte the courte and Llandegla, 
two shillinges. To Sir Tho. ap David ap Res,’ to celebrate 
masses for him and all Christian souls, 3s. 4d. To my daughter 
Lleike v’che David a cowe collour Braithe and a calfe. Son, 
Rees ap David ap Mer’h; son, John ap D. ap M.; son, Edwarde 
ap D.ap Meredith.” A declaration follows concerning two tene- 
ments which testator formerly owned in Bodeyres, co. Flint, and 
which he gave to John Lloid, Abbot of Valle Crucis, “he beinge 
unkill and gardiu’ uppon his nephewe John lloid® ap tudr Lloide.” 
He (testator) received in exchange two other tenements in Bod- 
edres ir Abbatt. 


- Heneglwys, Anglesey, 1547.—Bothe, John, of Thames Ditton, 
Surrey, Gent. (brass there), 1547. “Also I bequethe and will 
the advowson of Heneglows in Anglesey unto my broder, per- 
sonne of Cradlowe.” Brother, Sir Wm. Bothe, “ personne of Crad- 
lowe in Herefordshire.” 


Overton and Erbistock—Alforde, Robert, citizen and draper of 
London, of par. St. Swithin. To Anne, his wife, his lands, etc., 
“in parishes of Norton Madok and Tyrby Stocke in Flintshire, 
which he boughte of Richard Alforde.” 
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Startine@ from Bettws y Coed on a bright spring morn- 
ing in April, I mounted the little conveyance which 
meets the midday train, and, passing through the wild 
valley of the Lledr, and up the steep pass of Bwlch y 
Gerddinen, forms the principal means of intercommu- 
nication between Bettws and Festiniog. Soon after 
crossing the Conway at Llyn yr Afange (the Beaver’s 

1 Probably Llyn Cyffynwy in Bodidris, one of the feeders of the 
Alun. 

2 Vicar of Llanarmon,,. 1540-56. 

3 This John Lloyd. of Bodidris was High Sheriff for co. Denbigh, 
1551, and married Catherine, daughter of Harri Goch Salusbury of 
Llanrhaiadr, who took as her second husband Owain Brereton of 


Borasham, High Sheriff for the same county, 1580 and 1588.—J. Y. 
W. Li. 
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Pool), and entering Glyn Lledr, a curious rock-formation 
was passed on the right, which from one particular 
x 9% in the road presents a remarkable profile of George 
the Third. A similar instance, and one much more 
generally known, is that of “ Pitt's Head”, near Llyn y 
Gadair, on the way from Carnarvon to Beddgelert. A 
few years ago there used also to be another—but, if I 
remember rightly, unappropriated—in the narrow pass 
of the Eyarth Rocks, on the way from Ruthin to Cor- 
wen. Whether it has survived the perils of the rail- 
way I cannot say; but I have a fear that it has met 
with a fatal accident. 

A little further on the Lledr is replenished by the 
waters of a brawling stream which takes its rise on 
Bwlch y Groes (the Pass of the Cross), so named from 
the silent call to prayer which here greeted the way- 
farer on his toilsome journey from Dolwyddelan to Pen- 
machno and the Hospice of the Knights of St. John 
at Dolygynwal (Yspytty Ivan). This stream, in its 
downward course to the Lledr, passes a house which 
bears a claim to the veneration of every Cambrian as 
the birthplace of William Morgan, the first translator 
of the Bible into Welsh. 

As we advance up the valley, the next point of inte- 
rest’ is nothing less than a portion of Sarn Helen, or 
the Roman road which connected Conovium (Caerhun) 
with Mons Heriri (Tomen y Mur), and here, after cross- 
ing the hill from the Bettws Valley, runs side by side 
with the turnpike-road for some distance towards Dol- 
wyddelan, from whence it strikes off up the narrow 
glen of Cwm Penamnen in the direction of Rhyd yr 
Helen and Beddau Gwyr Ardudwy. The frequent 
occurrence of the name of Helen along this line of road 
suggests a question as to the true derivation of the 
name of the parish. Whether it should be “Dolydd 
Helen” (7. e., the meadow lands of Helen), in allusion 
to the level meads which the line of road here traverses; 
or “ Dol Wyddelan”, as named from the founder of its 
parish church. The latter form is, indeed, the more 
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consonant with the usual system of our parochial names, 
but the former is neither unreasonable nor improbable. 

The parish church is a small edifice comprising nave 
and chancel, with a south chancel-aisle of two bays, 
with round arches supported by a massive stone pillar 
of Roman form. The remains of a screen of rude 
workmanship, which divided the chancel and nave, still 
exist, but in a slightly different position; and there are 
in the east window some few fragments of beautiful old 
glass. It is said by Sir John Wynn, in his History of 
the Gwydir Family, to have been the first stained glass 
window in the Principality. There still survive the 
head of Our Saviour crowned with thorns; the Virgin 
crowned, with the infant Saviour on her right arm; a 
winged figure with a suspended bell; and a hand bear- 
ing a sword. In the small north window is a figure of 
St. Christopher carrying Our Saviour, and holding in 
his right hand a ragged palm-staff. 

On a monument in the Gwydir Chapel in Llanrwst 
Church, it is recorded that Meredith Wynn, the de- 
scendant of Owen Gwynedd, formerly Prince of Wales, 
and the founder of the house of Gwydir, rebuilt this 
church on the present site, to which it is heliéved to 
have been transferred from Bryn y Bedd (the Hill of 
the Grave), about three hundred yards to the south- 
west. “Fanum Sti. Gwyddelan transtulit et reedifica- 
vit.” The ground of the transfer is stated to have been 
(and it is a curious illustration of the unsettled and 
lawless state of the country) to enable a watchman 
stationed on the projecting rock, called Alltdrem, in 
the narrow pass of Penamnaen, just opposite the house 
of the said Meredith Wynn, to signal, by means of a 
flag, which would he quite visible from the present 
south porch, but not from Bryn y Bedd, and apprise 
his master and his retainers of any sudden incursion 
that might be made by the men of ’Spytty during their 
absence at church. Whether, indeed, these ‘‘men of 
Spytty” were the lawless marauders they are repre- 
sented by Sir John Wynn to have been, or whether 


4TH SER. VOL. VII. 15 
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there may not be some truth in the legend which repre- 
sents his troubled spirit to be still atoning for deeds 
of oppression in the seething cauldron of Rhaiadr y 
Wenol, we will not say; but it would seem that the 
close of the Wars of the Roses had left the country in 
a very depressed condition. Many of those who in its 
course had favoured the losing side, had forfeited 
thereby, from time to time, their paternal estates, and | 
been left at last landless and homeless, while their 
more fortunate antagonists remained in possession. 
Such, at all events, seems to have been the case of some 
of them; whilst others, finding their occupation gone, 
might have been willing enough to help them in any 
designs they might entertain for the recovery of what 
they considered properly, though not actually, their 
own ; and both these classes would be glad to avail 
themselves of the protection which the Dinas Noddfa 
(City of Refuge) of Yspytty afforded through its right 
of sanctuary. Meredith ap Ivan, on the other hand, 
himself a settler from Eifionydd, and the actual holder 
of the district, would put forth all his strength and 
power to carry out and crush their movements; and 
this he did so effectually as to drive them completely 
out of the district, from which they migrated to that 
of Mawddwy, where, under the name of “Gwylliaid 
Cochion Mawddwy”, their presence was marked by a 
series of predatory and lawless proceedings which cul- 
minated at last in the murder of Baron Owen the 
judge, and led to their speedy extermination. Success- 
ful in this design, the old soldier’s love of fighting did 
not let him rest, for he joined the expedition against 
Tournay, and there met his death. (‘In expeditione 
Tornatensi fato cessit”.) A portrait-brass on the splay 
of the north window, to which it has been removed, 
represents him in a kneeling posture with the legend 
beneath, “ Orate pro a’iabus Meredith ap Ivan ap Robt. 
Armigeri et Alicie uxore Qui obierunt xviii° die 
Marci Anno d’ni M°v°xxv° Quorum animabus propici- 
etur Deus: Amen.” As I have not met with any pre- 
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vious notice of this brass, the engraving here given by 
Mr. W. G. Smith will be fitly supplemented by the de- 
scription supplied by Mr. Bloxam, who has added a ques- 
tion which some of our readers may be able to answer: 
“The effigy, represented as kneeling, is bare-headed, 
with the hair clubbed in the fashion which prevailed in 
the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. Round the 
neck is worn a collar of mail. The body-armour consists 
of a globular breastplate with angular-shaped tuilles 
attached to the shirt, and’ beneath these is an apron of 
mail of that peculiar kind represented on Welsh sepul- 
chral effigies. On the shoulders are pass-guards, the 
arms above and below the elbows are protected by 
epaulieres and vambraces, the elbows by coudes, the 
hands are uncovered; the thighs are protected by 
cuisses, the knees by genouilleres, the legs by jambs, 
the feet by sollerets, broad-toed, and apparently lami- 
nated,—a fashion as to broad-toed which prevailed not 
before the reign of Henry VIII. On the left side is a 
sword, on the right a dagger; the hands are conjoined, 
as in prayer. The peculiarity in this effigy consists in the 
representation of the collar and apron of mail. In this 
and other sepulchral effigies in Wales, the mail-armour 
appears very different to that description of armour in 
England. Was it so in fact? This is a problem to be 
solved. Mail-armour, though restricted in use to cover 
certain portions only of the body, as in this instance 
the neck and loins, was worn so late as the middle of 
the sixteenth century. I have a pair of splints (armour 
so called), viz., a breast- and back-plate, temp. Philip 
and Mary, circa 1555. To the breast-plate is attached 
an apron of mail. Are there any small portions of 
mail-armour, I do not mean Asiatic, existing in any of 
the inhabited castles or country houses in Wales ?” 
Before the building of Penamnaen, Meredith ap Ivan 
held the Castle of Dolwyddelan, a small but strong 
fortalice which occupies a slightly projecting spur of 
Moel Siabod, and commands the pass into the Vale of 


Gwynant, one of the gates of the Snowdon country. 
15? 
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The date of its erection is not known; but Iorwerth 
Drwyndwn made it his residence, and his son, Llewelyn 
the Great, is said to have been born here. And here 
we see one reason why he should have endowed the 
Abbey which he founded at Aberconway so largely 
with property in this district. Neither does it appear 
to be known when the Castle fell into decay; but it 
was probably contemporaneous with the erection of 
Penamnaen. The existing remains comprise the keep, 
a quadrangular tower of three stories, 7. e., the dungeon, 
the principal room, lighted by three windows, with an 
external chamber and garde-robe, and an upper room 
approached by a staircase in the east wall. The decay 
which had set in has been arrested by the repair of the 
walls and the placing of a roof over the whole. From 
the rampart a commanding view is obtained over much 
of the surrounding district. At a short distance to the 
north, and corresponding to it, there was formerly 
another tower, but only the south wall now remains. 
Another wall joined the eastern sides of the two, and 
from their extreme western angles another wall fol- 
lowed in a curve the crest of the mound on which the 
‘Castle stands. Within this inner yard must have been 
the retainers’ quarters and the offices. On the south 
side the steep rock forms a strong natural defence, and 
on the north a deep fosse cuts it off from the morass 
which lies between it and the mountain. 

Other places with suggestive names deserve full and 
careful examination. Such are, first, of course, the 
whole course of the Roman Road ; ‘‘ Hafod Lleon”, the 
summer residence of the legionaries ; ‘‘Gwindy”, the 
wine-house ; Careg y Big and Careg y Fran, possibly 
marked stones; Dinas, Carnedd, Tomen and Bryn 
Bedd ; Mur Céch, and Bwlch y Groes ; each of which 
has surely got some tale of its own to tell. But time 
was short, and a hurried walk had still to be accom- 
plished, before nightfall, to Capel Curig. Under the 
ready guidance of the Rector, however, this was easily 
effected. 
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Ascending from the village, and following the road 
to Brynbugeiledd, we twice crossed the tortuous stream 
which takes its rise from Llyn y Foel, under the very 
crest of Siabod, and is aptly named “the Twisty” from 
its many sinuous bends. At the place marked Bryn 
Coch in the Ordnance Map were found several cairns, 
or rather their remains. In one, the exposed grave, 
formed of upright slabs, with the capstones. removed, 
measured 6 feet long by 2 feet 6 inches broad ; another, 
about a hundred yards to the north-east, had been 
broken up, and had probably at one time served for a 
shepherd's hut. A third appears to have occupied a 
circular space about 7 feet in diameter, some five hun- 
dred yards further on, but its material had been used 
up for the adjacent wall. 

The panorama from this point is very fine. Behind 
rose the serrated peak of Moel Siabod : to the south, 
following the upward course of the Lledr, the eye was 
arrested by the smoke of a traction-engine dragging its 
own huge weight and a string of heavy trucks up the 
steep ascent to Festiniog. More to the east the narrow 
glen of Penamnaen laid itself open before us, and we 
could picture to ourselves the line of the old Roman 
legions passing in their serried ranks before our eyes. 
Rounding the angle of the hill, the little lake, Llyn 
Goddion-duon, on the opposite side of the valley of the 
Llugwy, nestled in our front, high up among the hills ; 
and the snow-streaked tops of Carneddau Dafydd and 
Llewelyn were succeeded in our vision by the rugged 
heights of Glyder as the uplifting clouds every now 
and then unveiled it to our view. 

After a rough descent and another pleasant walk, the 
day’s excursion closed at the comfortable hospice of 
Capel Curig. 


DRT. 














Obituary. 


Tue Society has lost one of its oldest and most cordial supporters 
by the death of Sir Joun Henry Scourrig.p, Bart., Member for the 
county of Pembroke, and Lord Lieutenant of the county of Haver- 
fordwest. Educated at Harrow, he became a member of Oriel Col- 
lege ; and in Michaelmas term, 1828, his name, with that of the 
late Sir Stephen Glynne, appears in the third class in Litteris Human- 
ioribus. In 1832 he took his Master’s degree, and the year follow- 
ing was High Sheriff. From 1852 to 1868 he represented Haver- 
fordwest; and from 1868 to his death, the county of Pembroke. 
Few Members were more popular, not only on his side of the House, 
but also on the other. When he spoke, which he did frequently, 
he was always listened to with respect, for what he said was inva- 
riably to the point. 

He acted as President of this Association -at the Haverfordwest 
Meeting in 1864, and the spirit and energy he displayed on that 
occasion made the Meeting one of the most pleasant and success- 
ful on record. The following year he attended the Meeting of 
the Society in the Isle of Man, thus in person resigning his presi- 
dential chair to his successor, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Island. 
Few men were more popular among all classes, such were his 
geniality and active readiness to oblige; nor were his intellectual 
qualities inferior to his moral ones. Formerly he was better known 
as J. H. Phillips, one of the branches of that ancient and wide- 
spread stock ; but of late years, in compliance with the will of his 
uncle, William Henry Scourfield, he assumed his name. He was 
the only son of Owen Phillips of Williamston, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry Scourfield of Robeston Hall, through whom came the 
Robeston estate, as did that of the Mote from her brother. The 
Scourfields of Mote were one of the oldest families in Pembroke- 
shire, and had on many occasions intermarried with the Perrots 
and others of its leading houses. In 1845 he married Augusta, 
daughter of John Lort Phillips, Esq., of Lawrenny, and leaves two 
sons, Sir Owen Henry Scourfield and John Arthur Phillips. He 
died in Sunderland, on the 3rd of June last, so that he did not live 
six months after his being created a Baronet. 





Tuomas TayLor Grirritx, M.D.—The great-great-grandson and 
direct lineal representative of “ Sion Gryffyth” of Cae Cyriog, the 
compiler of an introduction to heraldry, and of the genealogy of 
families in Denbighshire, Flintshire, and Montgomeryshire, Mr. Grif- 
fith inherited, with the unpublished manuscripts of that well known 
collection, a personal taste for heraldry and antiquities; and those 
of our members who were present at the Wrexham Meeting in 1874, 
and shared his genial hospitality on that occasion, will remember 
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his valuable contribution of MSS. and rare Welsh books to the 
Museum. Among the former was not only the original MS. of the 
above pedigrees, but also a beautifully written transcript on 242 
pages folio, executed by him with great fidelity as the extra labour 
of many months of pious love. Another gem was the Black Book of 
Basingwerk (Llyfr du Basing), written upon vellum, in 1461, by 
Guttyn Owain, the bard of the Abbey; and a third, also on vellum, 
was a MS. of Dosparth Edeyrn Dafod Aur. Mr. Griffith’s interest in 
the early history of his country was farther shewn by the establish- 
ment of a special prize to be competed for at the forthcoming His- 
teddfod to be held in Wrexham, for the best Compilation of histo- 
rical facts relating to the British Church from the first to the sixth 
century ; an offer of which he has not been spared to see the fruit. 

In his own profession of medicine, Mr. Griffith occupied, not in 
years only, but in reputation, the foremost place in North Wales. 
Born at Wrexham on December 11th, 1795, he received his early 
education at the Grammar School in that town, and thence pro- 
ceeded to London to carry on his medical training in Guy’s, St. 
Thomas’, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals, taking Sir Astley 
Cooper’s first prize for anatomy and surgery in 1816. The following 
year he was admitted a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
of which he was made an Honorary Fellow in 1844. Settling down 
in his native town, under his father’s eye and guidance, he spent 
there an active, sympathising, useful Christian life of sixty years, 
loving and beloved. . The Infirmary owed its institution to his zeal 
and energy, and the Ragged Schools attest his fostering care. A 
portrait of him was presented in 1873 to Mrs. Griffith, by the mem- 
bers of the North Wales Branch of the British Medical Association, 
which he had been mainly instrumental in establishing, and of 
which he had been twice President; and another by his general 
friends, on the attainment of his eightieth year, which now adorns 
the walls of the Infirmary. 

He married, in 1827, Ann Mary, daughter of Capt. Robertson of 
Keavil, and granddaughter of Robertson the historian ; and died on 
the 6th of July at the ripe age of eighty-one years, leaving behind 
him two sons, the eldest of whom is now Rector of Deal. 


2 





Ernest Sytvanus Appteyarp, M.A.—The author of the triad of 
Welsh Sketches which were so favourably noticed in the volumes of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1852 and 1853, claims at our hands 
the recognition of one who, though a stranger in blood and lan- 
guage, had paid much attention to Welsh history, and had written. 
of it in a kindly and sympathetic spirit. The editions of the Sketches 
we have lying before us are the third of the first series, which was 
issued in 1851, and the second of the others, which followed in the 
two succeeding years. Whether any later editions were published 
we know not; but this we can testify, that their genial and impar- 
tial contents have been the means of enlisting much external inte- 
rest in their subject, and of helping many a Welshman to know 
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much more than he otherwise would have done of his country’s 
story. Mr. Appleyard was in holy orders, and had graduated at 
Caius College, Cambridge, in 1827. He was the author of several 
other books and pamphlets, and especially of Proposals for Christian 
Union. ‘ 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, 


CARMARTHENSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


Sir,—1. At a place called Ffynon Newydd, in the parish of Llan 
Gunnog, stands a charity school founded by Judge Vaughan of 
Derllys Court in this county, as a thank-offering for the recovery 
and preservation of his sight through bathing his eyes in the slightly 
chalybeate water that trickles from a perpendicular rock close by ; 
on the other side a brook; and on a slope is a very curious crom- 
lech. The three supporting stones form a parallelogram-shaped 

_ chamber open on the west; and the capstone leans on the northern 
support, with one end resting on the ground. This is called “ Twle - 
y Filiast”. A few yards to the east is a semicircular rock known as 
“ Bord Arthur”. 

2. Parish of Abergwili. On the south side of the railway on TY 
Llwyd Lands is a stone marked in the Ordnance Map as “ Carreg 
Myrddyn”, which has Oghams, and on its north-western side a hol- 
low near the top. The tradition respecting this monolith is that 
Merlin Ambrosius prophesied that a raven would drink up a man’s 
blood off it; and a rather remarkable coincidence is said to have 
taken place within the memory of persons who were alive about 
fifteen years ago. A man hunting for treasure-trove sought, by 
digging on one side, to get at the base. The earth gave way, and 
the stone fell upon and crushed him to death. The proprietor of 
the soil ordered the stone to be placed back in its original position, 
to effect which it took the fall strength of five horses drawing with 
strong chains. 

3. In the same parish, about half a mile from Whitemills, at the 
door of a cottage called “ Pantdauddwr’, is a stone inscribed in 
Roman capitals, coORBAGN— FILIVS ... AC... According to tradition 
this stone formerly stood inside a chapel a few fields off, on Hen 
Llan Lands. 

4, About the year 1828 there was an inscribed stone near St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Llan Geler. The inscription was obliterated some 
years ago by a meddlesome bucolic. Fortunately, however, the 
Rev. David Morgan, Knightsford, Newchurch, at that time vicar 
of Llan Geler, took a sketch of the stone and inscriptions thereon. 
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One, in Roman capitals, was DECA BARBALOM FILIVS BROCAGN. On 
the ridge above, or rather sideways, was an inscription in Ogham. 
As this latter — in the copy I have I cannot make anything 
out of it. The sketch by Mr. Morgan was found among the papers 
of the late Captain David Davies, Trawsmawr, by his executor, 
Mr. George Spurrell, to whom I am indebted for my ability to place 
it on record. 

I have lately met with several monoliths which I hope to have 
the pleasure of noticing on some future occasion, the largest being 
in the neighbourhood of Glanrhydw, in the parish of Llan Gendeirn. 

: Aaron Roserts, M.A., 

Carmarthen : 22 June, 1876. Vicar of Newchurch. 





EGLWYS Y GROES, HANMER. 


Sir,—At p. 84 of this volume mention was made of some Roman 
coins found here about the year 1840. By the permission of the 
Hon. G. T. Kenyon of Gredington I have been enabled to get them 
photographed, and by aid of a copy sent to Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., 
I have been favoured by him with the subjoined description. 


“1, Galerius Maximianus. 


Obv., IMP. MAXIMIANVS AVG.; laureate bust to right. Rev., GENIO 
POPVLI ROMANI; Genius standing with the modius on his head, and 
holding a patera and cornucopie ; in field, s.L.; in exergue, P.T.R. 
i, 2. The meaning of the letters s.L. is unknown. 


“9. Constantine the Great. 


Obv., CONSTANTINVS MAX. AVG. ; helmeted bust to right. Rev., vic- 
TORIAE LAETAE PRINC. PERP.; two Victories holding upon an altar a 
buckler inscribed vor. P.R.; in exergue, P.L.N. Struck at London or 
Lyons. AE. 3. 

8. Obv., CONSTANTINVS MAX. AVG.; diademed head to right. Rev., 
GLORIA EXERCITVS ; two standards between two soldiers; in exergue, 
cons. A. (N.B. It looks to me like Pp. or T. const.) Struck at Arles. 
&. 3. 

“4. Urbs Roma. 


Obv., VRBS ROMA; helmeted head of Rome to left. Rev., the wolf 
and twins; above, two stars; in exergue, T.R.8s. Struck at Treves. 
. 3. 

“5. Constantine II the Younger. 


Obv., CONSTANTINVS IVN. NOB. C.; laureate bust to the right with 
the paludamentum. Rev., GLORIA EXERCITYS ; two standards between 
two soldiers ; in exergue, T.R.P. Struck at Tréves. AN, 3. 

6. Obv., CONSTANTINVS ; diademed bust to right. Rev., GLORIA 
EXERCITVS ; the labarum between two soldiers. Much corroded. 
AG. 3, small. 
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“7, Constantius II. 


Obv., CONSTANTIVS P. F. AVG. ; diademed bust to right. Rev., GLORIA 
EXERCITVS ; a Standard between two soldiers ; in exergue, 1.R.P.8. (?). 
Struck at Treves (?). Ai. 3, small. 


“8, Uncertain. 


Gis once diademed head to right. Rev. (GLORIA EXERCITVS) ; a 
standard between two soldiers. Much corroded. Al. 3, small.” 


It is said that few coins remain with the form of the labarum 
depicted on No. 6, and described by Gibbon (vol. ii, p. 459) as “a 
long pike intersected by a transversal beam, at the top of which is 
the mysterious monogram at once expressive of the figure of the 
cross and the initial letters of the name of Christ.” The special 
interest in this case arises from the site in which they were found 
having been occupied in early times, as the name implies, as a 
Christian church. They belong to the same period, that of Con- 
stantine, his colleague Maximian, and his sons Constantinus and 
Constantius. May they not be indicative of the date of the erec- 
tion of the original Eglwys y Groes P 

M..H. L. 





EARLY PRINTERS IN WALES. 


Sm,—Some entertain uncertainty as to the place where a per- 
manent press was first put up in Wales. There were some pamphlets 
printed in the Principality, by means of an itinerary press, in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell; but there was no settled printing office 
opened in the country till the first part of the eighteenth century. 
The late Rev. William Rowlands, in his Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry, 
asserts that a Welsh book was printed at Wrexham in the year 
1718 by Edward Wicksteed, but produces no satisfactory proofs. 
But, however, Isaac Carter put up a press at Trehedyn Emlyn (that 
part of Newcastle Emlyn that lies in Cardiganshire) in the year . 
1719, where he remained for a few years until he removed to Car- 
marthen. I find by the Cenarth parish church Register that Isaac 
Carter and Ann Lewis were married on the 11th of January 1721. 
It seems that Isaac Carter was a native of Carmarthenshire. On 
the list of the members of the Cymmrodorion Society in London, in 
the year 1759, I find the name of William Carter, Garlick Hythe, 
carpenter, a native of Carmarthenshire. 

We have also the name of Nicholas Thomas, of the parish of 
Cenarth, connected with Welsh books printed at Shrewsbury as 
early as the year 1714, where, it seems, he was then learning the 
art of printing; and in the year 1723 we find that he was carrying 
on the business of printing at Carmarthen, where he continued until 
the year 1739. I find by the Cenarth Church Register that Nicholas 
Thomas and Margaret Evans were married at Cenarth on the 19th 
of 1720. The name of the month is illegible. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cenarth: March 25, 1876, B. WILLIAMs. 
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Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Porth Dararcn, Hotyneap Istanp. From the Archeological 
Journal, No. 129, 1876, p. 93, we gather the following interesting 
particulars of the discoveries recently made by the Hon. W. O. 
Stanley at the above spot, and they should be read in connection 
with the memoir written by Mr. Stanley in a previous volume of the 
same Journal, and copied by permission into the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis for 1868, p. 217 et seq. The present discoveries were brought 
about by the contractors for the works at the old harbour carting 
away, by Mr. Stanley’s permission, a bank of sand-drift from 
amongst the rocks on Porth Dafarch Farm, and they are thus de- 
scribed by him: 

“At a depth of about 3 feet from the surface a stratum of burnt, 
black substance was discovered, commencing at about 40 feet from 
a large, overhanging rock at which the sand-drift terminates. This 
stratum, when first opened, was only a few inches thick, but gradu- 
ally increased to 3 feet in depth as it approached nearer to the 
rock, At the centre of the semicircle which the deposit formed from 
the face of the rock, there was the appearance of the heat having 
been intense. The black deposit was much intermixed with small 
boulder-stone from the beach, and a few feet from the centre, with 
pieces of charcoal, portions of red deer-horns of large size, and with 
other bones broken as if to extract the marrow, a tusk of a boar, 
and fragments of pottery, one piece of ornamented polished red 
Samian ware, a large bronze brooch, and pieces of two rings of 
bronze. All these things seemed to have been cast aside out of the 
reach of the fire. There was 6 feet of drift-sand under the fire, and 
a black deposit; so that. if we suppose the fire to have been used 
there eighteen hundred years ago, and since that time only 3 feet 
had accumulated on the spot, we have some data for considering 
how many centuries it must have taken to form the 6 feet below. 

‘“‘A few days later the tenant (Roberts) found a bronze brooch 
and portions of bronze rings ornamented with ribs. Finding these 
traces of occupation by the early inhabitants, I proceeded to have 
one of the green mounds excavated. We selected one of the most 
promising, the centre one of three, close to the road, on the left 
hand, leading from Holyhead, just above the spot where the urns 
were found in 1848. From a few large stones projecting from the 
surface at the top of the tumulus we hoped to find that it denoted 
some sepulchral interments. A trench was made from north to 
south across the top of the mound ; the large stones were removed ; 
the uppermost one was a rough, flat stone resting upon an upright 
one about 3 feet long, sunk in the soil or sand; and several other 
large stones were near, which apparently had formed a rude cist 
for the protection of an urn or urns. From the appearances there 
was little doubt that the tumulus had been opened at some former 
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time, but by unskilful hands. As the green sward was firm, it must 
have been many years ago, as it takes a long time to reform a green 
sward upon the sand. ‘ The tumulus was composed of sand mixed 
with sea-shore pebbles, numegous fragments of bones (by the teeth 
and appearance, those of red deer); fragments of pottery, red and 
black; portions of small urns very similar to those found in the 
graves at Penybonc in 1869. It was evident, from the several frag- 
ments, that several urns must have been found and broken by the 
unskilful excavators of former times. Under the large stones, or 
broken cist, was found a bone needle ornamented with a lozenge- 
pattern, about five inches long. It had been broken at the small 
end, where it had been perforated to take in the sinew or thread, 
and had probably been used to sew up the bones, after cremation, 
in some old cloth or other substance ; these needles or pins are so 
frequently found with urn-burials. 

“About the centre of the excavation, and about 4 feet from the 
surface, we came upon a fireplace formed of four stones, and one at 
the bottom, about 2 feet square and the same depth. It contained 
nothing. We found but 9 inches of clay burnt to a red brick, and 
scorie of some sort, such as is found in brick-kilns, from the melt- 
ing of the sand under great heat. It is probable that if the whole 
mound were removed, other burials may be discovered. 

“Tt would appear probable that this secluded bay was selected as 
a burial-place for the principal inhabitants in early times when cre- 
mation was used, and the sandy nature of the mounds, forming 
natural tumuli, presented every facility for the deposition of the 
urns. The remains above, where fires had been made with the 
fragments of bones of deer, pigs, pieces of pottery, we may reason- 
ably consider to have been for the feasts which always formed part 
of the ceremony at funerals.” 


Liananno Cuurcu, RapNorsHIRE.—We are glad to hear that this 
church, the state of which was accurately described by Mr. S. W. 
Williams in vol. v of the present Series, is about to be restored 
under the direction of Mr. D. Walker of Liverpool. If the original 
church possessed any features of merit, all traces of them have dis- 
appeared. The barn-like structure, with its large porch, is now in 
a state of ruin; so a new edifice, from the design of a competent 
~ architect, will be a great gain. Miserable as the building is, great 
interest attaches to it as containing a remarkably fine fourteenth 
century oak rood-loft, of which, with some of its details, a good 
delineation has been given by Mr. Walker in the seventh volume of 
the Montgomeryshire Collections. Its restoration is also entrusted to 
Mr. Walker, who has devoted much attention to the study of similar 
screens at Newtown and elsewhere in the district. We may tlere- 
fore trust that the work will be carried out in the same feeling as 
the original, which, as portions of all the details remain as examples, 
will in the hands of a skilful. woodcarver not be a work of difficulty. 
We have some doubt, however, of the expediency of again filling 
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the small canopied niches with figures which even from the designs 
of so skilful a sculptor as Mr. Boulton of Cheltenham are apt to look 
too modern to accord well with medieval work. 





HAtkin, Fuintsuire.—The parish church, which had been rebuilt 
in 1776, has recently been taken down, and is to be replaced by a 
handsome new one of Decorated character, built on another and 
more convenient site by His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G., 
as a memorial of his eldest son attaining his majority. In the wall- 
ing of the belfry-tower was found a carved stone, in beautiful pre- 
servation, representing the Crucifixion, with the figures of St: John 
and the Virgin on either side. The face of Our Lord has peeled 
off either from the effects of weathering, or, more likely, owing to 
its fresh appearance, from an accidental blow on the stone before 
‘its real character was discovered, the material being the soft Tal- 
acre stone which is soft and friable. The rest of the figures are 
remarkably smooth and perfect, and stand out in relief under a foli- 
ated hood. It was intended to occupy a niche, and is supported by 
a bracket in the form of an angel with a cross above the forehead. 
Whether it was originally placed inside or outside the church can- 
not be decided; but if the latter, it could not have remained there 
very long, as evidenced by its state of preservation. The date 
would probably be the fourteenth century. There is a crucifix still 
existing in the east gable of Cerrigydrudion Church, and another 
over the west door of the parish church of Caerhun, near Conway. 


THE arrangements for the Annual Meeting of our Association, to 
be held at Abergavenny, under the presidency of Mr. Freeman, on 
Monday the 14th of August and following days, are as follows: 


Monday, August 14th.—The General Committee will meet at 
8.30 p.m., at the Assembly Rooms, to receive the Report and to 
transact the necessary business. At 9 p.M. the President will take 
the chair and deliver the Inaugural Address, and the Annual Report 
of the Committee and of the Treasurer will be read. 


EXCURSIONS. 


Tuesday, August 15th.—Muster at Angel Hotel at 9.30 a.m. Drive 
to Llandeilo Pertholey Church.—Ancient charter.—By Llanvihangel 
Crucorney Court and Church to Llanthony Abbey.—Evening meet- 
ing at 8 P.M. 

Wednesday, August 16th.—Muster at Angel Hotel at 9 a.m. 
Drive to Llanvetherine Church.—S. Vetterinus.—White Castle.— 
Skenfrith Church and Castle.—Grosmont Church.—Tomb of John 
of Kent.—Castle. No evening meeting. 

Thursday, August 17th.—In the forenoon a special meeting of 
members will be held for the revision of the bye-laws of the Asso- 
ciation and the transaction of other business. Afterwards an ex- 
amination of St. Mary’s Priory Church.—Herbert monuments.—Old 
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Council Chamber.—Walls of Gobannium.—Cae Bailey and Castle 
ruins. : 

For those who prefer it there will be a carriage excursion to Tre- 
tower Castle and Court, Cwm-di Church, Catacvs Stone, Gaer, 
Roman Station.—Return by Glanusk Park and Tvrpili Stone, 
Crickhowell. Evening meeting at 8 p.m., for members only. 

Friday, August 18th.—Muster at Angel Hotel at 94.m. Drive to 
Coed y Bwnydd.—Camp.—Bettws Newydd Church, rood-loft.— 
Usk (Burrium ).—Priory.—Church.—By Llangwm—Rood-screen— 
to Raglan Castle and Church. Evening meeting at 8.30 P.M. 





Tue International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
Archeology will commence its eighth session at Buda, Pesth, on the 
4th of September, and close on the 11th. The subjects of discus- 
sion are to be:—1, The most ancient traces of man in Hungary ; 
2, The characteristics of the age of polished stone implements in‘ the 
east of Europe ; 3, The same of bronze in the same district ; 4, Can 
a copper age be admitted P And if so, what are the characteristics 
of articles in that metal, and how connected with bronze imple- 
ments? 5, The characteristics of the iron age in Europe; 6, Com- 
parison of tumuli, fosses, and prehistoric fortresses, in Hungary, 
with those of other districts in Europe; 7, Is it possible to establish 
the commercial routes of yellow amber in the east of Europe ? 
8, What are the different characteristics of the ornaments of prehis- 
toric objects? 9, What the character, anatomical and ethical, of 
skulls found in Hungary? An excursion will be made during the 
meeting to the tumuli called Centum Colles at Erd, and after the 
meeting, to the great Rings of Avares at Beng, and other prehistoric 
neighbouring localities. French is the only language to be used. 
The subscription (twelve francs), together with names and addresses, 
may be sent to Longman and Co., Booksellers, London. The sub- 
scription entitles to admission to the meetings, excursions, etc., and 
to all publications connected with the meeting. 





Literary Potices. 


WE are glad to be able to state that the first Part of Professor 
Westwood’s Inscribed Stones of Wales is expected to be ready for 
issue by the Abergavenny Meeting, notwithstanding the delay that 
has been caused by an attack of jaundice brought on by over-close 
application to the preparation of the Plates. The work is the more 
eagerly expected in order to compare with it Hiibner’s volume which 
has just been issued, and of which a notice occurs elgewhere. 


A Ife of Bishop Morgan is being prepared for the press by Mr. 
T. W. Hancock, who, we are glad to say, has utilised his connection 
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with Llanrhaiadr yn Mochnant by compiling materials for a biogra- 
phical account of its most famous vicar, the learned and patriotic 
translator of the Bible into Welsh,—a subject and a period upon 
which we shall welcome any further light that he may be able to 
cast upon it. 


Weare glad to be able to announce that Part III of the Seint Greal 
is nearly printed, and will be forthwith delivered to the subscribers. 
This completes the Greal, and forms the first volume of the selec- 
tions from the Hengwrt MS. The number of subscribers, though 
much too small for what ought to be a national undertaking (and 
the names of the chief gentry of Wales are conspicuous by their 
absence), encourages the editor to go on with the second volume, 
which will comprise the Gests of Charlemagne, written in the purest 
idiomatic Welsh of the fourteenth century. 


The institution of a chair of Celtic literature at Oxford is a most 
appropriate movement on the part of the University, and we are 
glad to see that the bulk of the funds for its endowment has been 
offered by the Welsh College. Our only wonder is that the claims 
of so important a branch of philology and national history should 
have been so tardily acknowledged. For the appointment, we under- 
stand, there are, among others, two most competent candidates, 
members of our own Association, viz., Mr. Whitley Stokes of the 
Legislative Council Office, Calcutta, well known as a distinguished 
scholar in that field, and Mr. John Rhys, late Fellow of Merton, who 
has already made himself a name as a scientific student of the 
several branches of the language, and whose promised Lectures on 
Celtic Philology are far advanced in the press. Hither of the above 
would be an admirable appointment. 








Kebiews. 


InscrIPTIONES Britanniz Curistian&z. Edidit Amitivs Hiisner. 
AbJECTEZ suNT TABULZ GEOGRAPHICE DUZ: ACCEDIT SUPPLEMEN- 
Tum InscRIPTIONUM CHRISTIANARUM Hispantz. Berlin: Reimer. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1876. Royal 4to. Pp. xxiv, 
107. 


Ir is a subject of congratulation that our inscriptions ‘have been 
published by such an able epigraphist as Dr. Hiibner. The collec- 
tion bearing his name, though forming only an appendix, as it were, 
to the [nscriptiones Britannie Latine, edited by the same scholar for 
the Berlin Academy, will be found to meet a want which has long 
been felt among Celtic scholars, of something comprehensive and 
reliable on our early Christian inscriptions. To those who loek at 
them mainly from the point of view of archeology and palwography 
it will, perhaps, not succeed in giving complete satisfaction, for 
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Dr. Hiibner has not been able to procure original drawings of the 
stones themselves, but has had to fall back, as a rule, on those 
already printed in this country. Now some of the latter turn out 
to be inaccurate ; but it has not been found practicable, in all in- 
stances, to correct the woodcuts, whereas no trouble has been spared 
in order to arrive at the correct readings of the inscriptions them- 
selves. Thus, while it will satisfy the requirements of Celtic philo- 
logy, it will by no means encroach on the sphere of usefulness of 
the work about to be published by Professor Westwood. 

The preface takes up twenty-two pages which are devoted to the 
discussion of various points connected with the inscriptions, such as 
their situation, their date, the names they contain, their formule 
and lettering. All these points are treated with the thoroughness 
of a master; but some of the conclusions come to will, nevertheless, 
be keenly controverted if we are not mistaken. But we will not enter 
into these matters now, our business being not so much to review 
the work done by Dr. Hiibner as to rectify some of the misprints 
and other inaccuracies which have found their way into it. No 
one who is at all aware of the difficulty of successfully eliminating 
errors from a book of the kind, especially when it is printed in 
Berlin, and partly corrected for the press in this country, will feel 
surprised when we say that they are rather numerous. Passing 
by such mistakes as cannot mislead the reader, we mention the fol- 
lowing : 

Nor 7. For Cunande, in the woodcut, read Cunaide. 

No. 15> Dele Rhys in “ Nunc in the lawn in front of the Rectory 
Rays.” 

No. 20. Dele brackets in Cunomor(‘). 

No. 22. Dele non in “I. Rhys non vidit.” 

No. 28. There is now no doubt that the third character in the 
Stowford inscription is 7, and that the name is Gurgles; that is, the 
Gwrlais of Welsh literature. The character in question occurs also 
in No. 230, in Morhatti, a name which Mr. Stokes finds in various 
forms in the Bodmin Manumissions. 

No. 32. According to the account recently published in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, instead of fius on one of the Wareham 
stones, one should read [fillius. There are other differences, but I 
hesitate further to alter Hiibner’s reading. However, he has only 
one inscription, while it appears that several exist. 

No. 44. For Moridici read Moridic. 

No. 49. For ... pugniacio ? read Rugniacio? There is no doubt 
as to the R, or as to its being the initial letter. 

No. 59. For tesrothi read tefrothi. 

No. 69. For pompei read pope. . 

No. 70. For hanc... read... hanc... 

No. 78. Possibly +brancuf is to be read + brancu+. In that 

‘case the name would be an early form of Brengi. The stone is lost. 

No. 84. We would correct Nu(v)intii into Nu(v)inti; but Dr. 

Hiibner prefers regarding the final ¢ of the former as doubtful. 
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No. 88. In Barrivendi filius Vendubari [hic tacit], strike out the 
brackets. The hic tacit is on the stone; but on the edge, and not 
on the face. 

No. 91. Dele brackets in Quenvendan[i], etc. (p. 32). The hori- 
zontal 7 is on the stone. 

No. 92. For Yichaen read Yichan. 

No. 96. The Pethard Castle inscription is due to the kindness of 
the Rev. James Graves of Stonyford. 

No. 97. For two miles of Narberth Road read two miles from, ete. ; 
and for Olutorigi read Clotorigi. 

No. 98. For EvoLE33— in the last line read EVOLENZ3— with the 
oblique stroke of the N running in the other direction. 

No. 101. Dele brackets in Twnecetace [u]asor Daari hie [ia|cit. 
The inscription is perfect, but formerly it was in a wall which 
covered the end of the lines. 

No. 102. Dele the three points in the letters To, and add a short 
horizontal — after the o. It is a light scratch, which we think means 
nothing. Just before the Ogmic Vitaliani, Dr. Samuel Ferguson, 
who also has examined the stone, thinks he detected other Ogmic 
digits. We have ourselves noticed them, but thought they were not 
Oghams. 

No. 108. Dele the two last lines relating to the Trens. 

No. 125. Perhaps neither an. 1x1It nor an. LXIII is correct ; for 
it may possibly be ant. x111, for annis XIII. 

No. 146. We would now divide Alhortuseimetiaco into Alhortus 
Himetiaco, regard:ng Eimetiaco as a Latinised nominative for Hime- 
tiacos, and made up of ei and metidc-; the former a Welsh equi- 
valent of Latin ws, eris; and the latter, of Welsh meidiog or beidiog. 
. It would then mean Alhortus of the bronze something or other,— 
spear, perhaps; that is, in that case, Alhortus the Bronze-speared. 

No. 159. Dele last sentence, Ceterum....evanidam. 

No. 160. For Catteli read Cattell; and in I. Rhys....non ewami- 
navit, dele non. 

No. 163. Dele Mostynhall in the first line. Maen Achwynfan is 
near Newmarket, between seven and eight miles from Rhyl. 

No. 169. The name given in the woodcut as oiDo turns out to be 
incorrect, as the Dean of Ely kindly informs us that the reading is 
clearly Ovino. This stone is now in the Cathedral at Ely. 

No. 1*. For Llandefaelog in Y Gaer prope Llandefaelog read Aber- 
bran. 

Lastly, we may observe that every collection like the present is 
doomed to be incomplete: for instance, the inscriptions described 
in the last two numbers of the Archwologia Cambrensis came too late 
to appear in it. But when their number has become large enough, 
it is the intention of Dr. Hiibner to publish a supplementary sheet. 

Further, it is to be hoped that the words in which he congratulates 
British epigraphy on its being seldom called upon to pronounce on 
the question of genuineness, may long continue to apply to it. But 
his collection contains one singular monument. We allude to No 89, 
47TH SER., VOL. VII. 15* 
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mentioned as found at Llanwinio, Carmarthenshire, in 1846. A 
woodcut then follows representing the three inscribed faces of the 
stone, copied, it would seem from the reference given, from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries (Ser. II, 3, 1867, p. 446), to 
which the account of the stone appears to have been contributed by 
Colonel G. Grant Francis. The Latin version reads 

BIAD— 

ACIBOOIBE 


E 
The Ogham, which read up one edge and down the other, is equally 
strange : 





u 
Or supposing the latter to read upwards, we should then have, 
instead of it, 


For our part we cannot, without knowing more of the history of the 
stone, believe in these readings; and Colonel Francis would be 
conferring a favour on the readers of the Archeologia Cambrensis if 
he could see his way to give them a detailed account of the finding 
of it, or at any rate all he knows about it. What has become of the 
stone? Does it still exist? If so, where? 














